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T IS a startling fact that only 
three hundred years ago the Sul- 
tan’s ships were masters of the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea was 
a Turkish lake, and the Turkish em- 
pire embraced, with the exception of 
Rome, all the great and historical cities 
of antiquity—Ephesus, Smyrna, An- 
tioch, Damascus, Athens, Jerusalem 
and Alexandria. One point of the 
Golden Crescent rested on the Golden 
Horn, and the other glittered opposite 
the Moorish Towers of Granada. The 
Turks swept up the Danube, captured 
Belgrade and Budapest, besieged 
Vienna, and Hungary became a Tur 
ish Province. Only two hundred years 


ago Vienna a second time _ resisted 
their attack, but since that day, the 
Ottoman Empire’s power has steadily 
declined, and one by one her prov- 
inces, Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, 
Servia, Algiers and Tunis have slipped 
from under her cruel yoke. In Europe 
alone, where she once possessed a ter- 
ritory of two hundred and thirty thou- 
sand square miles, she now has but 
sixty thousand, and of her European 
population of twenty million there re- 
maixs but five millions under her rule. 
f the three countries—Bulgaria, 
ervia and Greece—now brought into 
prominence by their final and success- 
ful stand against their ancient foe, 
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A street scene in Belgrade. 


Bulgaria, perhaps the most aggressive, 
is a country about the size of Penn- 


sylvania, and has several railroads 
owned by the government. The ser- 
vice is very poor, and time tables al- 
most useless, as the trains run in a 
most haphazard fashion. Three- 
fourths of the inhabitants are farmers. 
Forty-seven per cent of the entire ter- 
ritory is in pasture, wool, hides and 
skins being the greatest exports. The 
Bulgarian language is a sort of Russian 
dialect. Sofia is the capital and com- 
mercial center. Most of the natives 
wear garments made from  unshorn 
sheepskin, with the wool worn next 
to the skin, and the leather side tanned 
to a soft, white, velvety appearance 
like buckskin; this, of course, is the 
dress of the out-lying districts, for the 
inhabitants of the cities have adopted 
European styles. 

Every man between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-four years must do 
military duty for five years. The offi- 
cers about the town are handsome fel- 
lows of fine physique, with intelligent 
faces and soldierly carriage. The 


natives are all natural horsemen, and 
a squadron of Bulgarian cavalry is a 
worthy object of admiration. The 
native horses are small, but stufdy and 
of great endurance, but the principal 
draft animals used are the domesti- 
cated buffaloes of the Asiatic species; 
they do not resemble the noble ani- 
mals which roamed the American 
prairies. 

The working classes are compara- 
tively well off, for there is no lack of 
employment for those who wish to 
work. The peasants are industrious 
and intelligent, and both men and wo- 
men are of fine physique, capable of 
great endurance. They make most of 
their clothing of wool, which they 
grow and shear on their own farms, 
and which the women spin and weave 
into garments; these women also do 
beautiful embroidery—not to sell— 
but to adorn their holiday attire. They 
have very little faith in banks, and 
when they accumulate a little money 
they bury it in the ground. In a large 
measure, this accounts for the con- 
tinued disappearance of Bulgarian 








On a road to Belgrade, the capital of Servia. 


coin from circulation. Their Oriental 
characteristics crop out in their eager- 
ness to acquire wealth and their anx- 
iety to get the best of a bargain. The 
impression in Bulgaria, as in other 
parts of Europe, is that all Americans 
are rich and reckless with their 
money. Travelers always comment 
upon the hospitality of the peasants: 
whenever you enter a cottage you are 
warmly welcomed, and no stranger 
who comes in peace is ever turned 
away from the door. 

The climate and soil of that portion 
of Bulgaria which borders on the 
Black Sea is unusually favorable for 
rose culture, and from the middle of 
June until late in October, the women, 
carrying large bags over their shoul- 
ders, pluck the fragrant petals, and 
thousands of tons of rose leaves are 
gathered in this way every year. The 
oil produced at the distilleries is 
worth from fifty to seventy-five dol- 
lars a pound. 

The national faith of the Bulgarians 
is that of the Orthodox Greek Church, 
which is also the accepted belief of 


the Servians, and in the eyes of the 
Mohammedans, these Bulgarians and 
Servians forfeited their lives by ac- 
cepting the faith of the Greek or the 
Roman Catholic Churck, and so, as 
often as an excuse is offered, it be- 
comes a religious duty to exterminate 
them. Like the Bulgarians, the Ser- 
vians, too, are tillers of the _ soil, 
eighty-seven per cent of this country’s 
population being engaged in farming. 
Plums, wheat, grass and corn are the 
principal products, but they also raise 
sheep, goats and hogs in great num- 
bers. After a war with Bulgaria, in 
which Servia was defeated, it was 
proposed to pay an indemnity of a mil- 
lion and a half of swine instead of 
cash. 

Servia, though one of the smallest 
countries of all Europe, has long fur- 
nished food for gossip to all her near 
and far neighbors, and the notoriety 
of her rulers, for many years, has been 
the butt of Continentai comment. This 
little country has been extensively 
advertised as “a poor man’s paradise,” 
as the soil, climate and other condi- 
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Types of Bulgarian women. 


tions are favorable for people of 
small means. 

In the evenings, the big cafe of the 
principal hotel at Belgrade is filled 
with smokers and merry-makers. The 
chief amusement of a large portion 
of the city’s inhabitants consists of 
drinking beer, talking politics and 
smoking. This is the usual evening 
program and often lasts into the morn- 
ing hours. On Sundays and holidays 
the women, also, join the crowds in 
the cafes. Strange to say, and much 
at variance with our customs, Sunday 
morning is their market day, and the 
display of fish, meats anc vegetables 
is large and interesting. On one side 
of the principal square are the Ser- 
vian butchers, hucksters and dealers, 
while on the other side are shown the 
products from Hungary, which, by the 
way, are much better, and because of 
the duty, their prices are, of course, 
much higher; therefore the poorer 
classes deal at the Servian side. 

A bride in her native dress is some- 


times seen on Sunday mornings at the 
market-place, and is a most interest- 
ing sight. Her head is covered with 
a peculiar turban, from which hang 
clusters of coins, while long strings of 
coins are suspended from a necklace 
and a girdle, and these hang over 
her shoulders and hips. They are 
her dowry, and the rest of her, costume 
—which is usually of bright colors— 
is of little importance. She began sav- 
ing these coins in her childhood. In- 
stead of putting them into a bank, she 
strung them together to wear as orna- 
ments on festive occasions, that they 
might prove an attraction to the eligi- 
ble young men of the neighborhood. 
The custom of the community allows 
her to control her dowry after mar- 
riage, and should her choice fall on a 
not very prosperous man, it is ex- 
changed for a piece of land, cattle or 
household goods, or, one by one the 
coins are taken from the strings to 
meet emergencies. As a rule, how- 
ever, the peasants of Servia are well- 














Types of Servian women. 


to-do, and as long as peace is pre- 
served, they can live comfortably and 
save money. Often these strings of 
coins are handed down from mother 
to daughter as cherished heirlooms. 
There is no need of alms houses in 
this prosperous little country, for there 


are no paupers. All children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen must 
attend the public schools, which are 
==--Nent and numerous. The Servian 
language is a mixture of Russian and 
‘Greek, and is somewhat similar to that 
of the Bulgarians. 

The Greek is the bridge between 
the East and the West—externally he 
may be of the West, but his Oriental 
nature is readily shown by the stand- 
point from which he regards life. He 
is content to take things as they 
come. “It is in the hands of God,” 
his favorite expression, is equivalent 
to “It is the will of Allah.” We of- 
ten hear the phrase: “He is as hand- 
some as a Greek god,” but this is not 
brought to mind by the squatty figures 


of the peasants one sees through the 
country to-day. Perhaps the most 
striking characteristic of the native 
of Greece is his curiosity, which 
knows no limit: he must know the 
nationality of the stranger, whence he 
comes, whither he is going, the size 
of his family, his income, etc. This, 
of course, seems gross impertinence, 
but it is not intended as such; in fact, 
they believe they are showing their 
friendliness by the amount of interest 
they take in your affairs. 

The Greek custom of eating out of a 
common dish may seem distinctive, 
but it is only another Oriental habit, 
which he no doubt learned from the 
Turk. This practice, of course, is dis- 
continued by those of the higher 
classes, but it is still the custom 
among the peasants. The status of 
the women of Greece is another and 
possibly the most salient Oriental 
characteristic, for the Greek woman is 
regarded of slight importance com- 
pared with the man. When a boy is 























Prince Alexander of Servia, from 
one of his most recent photographs. 


born, the father announces the fact by 
discharging firearms, and the neigh- 
bors express their congratulations by 
a return discharge, but the arrival of 
a girl brings forth no such celebration. 
Once reading and writing were consid- 
ered undesirable attainments for wo- 
men, and even now many believe edu- 
cation unnecessary, if not harmful, for 
girls, for the wife of the peasant is 
the drudge in the house and field, and 
they can be seen carrying a heavy bur- 
den, while the- man walks along be- 
side them, empty-handed. The wives 
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of the townsmen lead secluded, un- 
eventful lives, taking little or no part 
in the activities which their husbands 
engage in. The Greeks are the most 
democratic people in the world: they 
have no titles of nobility. While the 
Greek loves money, he cares nothing 
for rank; also he has no respect for 
education, and though most pro- 
foundly ignorant, will argue on any 
subject, and remain unconvinced by 
any show of learning. 

Their picturesque native costume is 
a cross between that of a ballet dancer 
and a Highland chieftain. The kilts 
are white cotton, platted and worn 
over white woolen tights, with piack 
garters below the knee. The jacket is 
beautifully embroidered in gold or 
silver braid and is sleeveless and open 
in front. The shirt sleeves are full 
and flowing, and the front of the white 
cotton shirt is plaited, with a white, 
stiff, embroidered collar. This cos- 
tume is no longer worn in the cities, 
but the peasant still clings to the 
“petticoat.” The modern Greek peas- 
ant has notions of his own regarding 
cleanliness in his house. It is plainly 
evident that he takes little enjoyment 
in bathing. The most primitive Greek 
home is that of the shepherd—‘the 
mandra,” a goatskin tent. The home 
of the average tiller of the soil is a 
one-storied cabin about thirty-five feet 
long, sometimes floored—often not— 
one end of it is occupied by the domes- 
tic animals, while the other end may 
or may not be screened off for the 
owner’s family. Sometimes, but not 
always, there is a fireplace, for the 
baking, which is the only important 
culinary operation, is done outside in 
a clay oven; in fact, the house is very 
rudely furnished and is used only in 
case of a storm and at night, when the 
rolls of bedding, which by day are 
heaped up in one corner, are spread 
out on the floor, and there the entire 
family seek repose as best they can. 

The home life of the Greek peasant 
is far from attractive, for his home is 
simply a shelter, and not a place of 
enjoyment. He likes to eat and drink 
amid noisy crowds. This is also true 
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of those who live in the cities. Even 
the tradesman and small merchant do 
little entertaining in their own homes. 
Their hospitality consists of inviting 
their friends to dinner at a cafe, but 
they never lose track of their relatives, 
and family pride, together with na- 
tional pride, is their leading charac- 
teristic. 

The Greek people are exceedingly 
pious, and belong to the Greek Church. 
The archbishops and bishops are paid 
by the State, but the lower clergy are 
exclusively supported by the fees paid 
for baptisms, marriages, burials, etc. 
Small churches are numerous, for it 
is considered a great honor to build 
a church and a very great sacrilege 
to destroy one; so, as these fees are 
not sufficient to support the clergy- 
men, many of them are farmers or 
even shop-keepers. 

An odd relic of paganism still ex- 
ists at Athens. There is one column 


standing of an ancient temple of Aes- 


culapius. When a friend or a child 
is sick, the people sometimes take 
a hair from his head, or a thread from 
one of his garments, and attach the 
two ends with wax to this pillar; they 
firmly believe that the invalid will de- 
rive benefit from this extraordinary 
operation. 

The Greek marriage ceremony is 
attended with much pomp, and some- 
times the celebration lasts for a week. 
‘The most important part of the cere- 
mony consists of the “crowning” of 
the bride and bridegroom’ with 
wreaths of orange blossoms, and be- 
cause of this custom, a wedding is 
popularly called “the crowning.” 

Christenings are much more solemn 
affairs in Greece than they are in this 
country. The sign of the Cross is 
placed on the child’s forehead, back 
and breast, and on the palms of his 
hands and the soles of his feet; then 
the entire body is immersed in warm 
oil, which has been blessed. The of- 
fice of god-father is a very binding one 
and not a name only, as in this coun- 
try, for should the child lose his par- 
ents, the godfather is legally bound 
to support the family. He is consid- 





A Bulgarian belle in her finest national 
attire. 


ered one of the family; in fact, he 


could not lawfully marry the widow. 
* * * * 


The Turkish Supremacy, which be- 
gan with the Mohammedan victory of 
Kosovo in 1389 and lasted until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
is the gloomiest epoch of Bulgarian 
annals. Certain tribes were persuaded 
to accept Islam, and their descend- 
ants are known as Pomaks, according 
to The Outlook. The Turkish prac- 
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Sultan of Turkey. 


tice of carrying off the flower of the 
Christian youth every five years to 
serve in the corps of Janissaries in 
Constantinople was a terrible griev- 
ance to the people. The Bulgarians 
were forbidden to build new churches, 
the noblest of the ancient churches 
were forcibly transformed into 
mosques, taxes became _ exorbitant, 
and forced labor was introduced, with 
torture and imprisonment as the alter- 
native. Brigandage flourished, and 
the villagers were ground down under 
manifold hardships. Records for 
these five centuries are scarce, because 
the native language was prohibited by 
the Turks, and the clergy were re- 
quired by the Mohammedans as a 
matter of policy to chant the liturgy 
in the Greek language. This long 





period of misgovernment 
and repression ended in a 
great tragedy: the massa- 
cre of over fifty thousand 
Bulgarian men, women and 
children at the instigation 
of the Turkish authorities. 
The pretext for this fearful 
onslaught was a conspiracy 
and a local insurrection 
near Philippopolis in May, 
1876. But the fiercest mas- 
sacre was perpetrated in 
the town of Batak, a long 
distance from the troubled 
district. The Christian 
population of 7,000 men 
was entirely disarmed, Ah- 
med Agha, the Turkish 
lord, giving his oath that 
“not a hair of their head 
should be touched.” Then 
the defenseless multitude 
was furiously set upon by 
the Turks under the com- 
mand of Ahmed Agha. 
Great numbers took refuge 
in the church. The roof 
was torn off by the Turkish 
soldiers, who flung burning 
pieces of wood and rags 
dipped in petroleum down 
upon the helpless Chris- 
tians. In other parts of 
Bulgaria similar outrages 
occurred by secret consent of the Turk- 
ish Government. The Turks had taken 
care to isolate Bulgaria from commu- 
nication with Europe. 

Emancipation from the Turks came 
with the Russian invasion of 1877 and 
the Treaty of San Stefano. But what 
was hailed at first as liberation proved 
to be an exchange of masters, for the 
policy of Russia in demanding “au- 
tonomy” for Bulgaria was to reduce 
that State to the sad condition of Fin- 
land and Poland. The young nation, 
to use a phrase of Prince Bismarck, 
had thus been “put in the saddle,” but 
had not yet “learned to ride.” A Rus- 
sian prince was sent into the country 
to assume control pending the calling 
of a Parliament and the choice of a 
King. For the astute policy of Russia 
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designed to give the Bul- 
gars a_ se'f-contradictory 
Constitution, apparently 
very democratic, but with 
the possibility of leaving 
extraordinary power in the 
hands of the King should he 
prove to be the willing 
agent of Russia. The arti- 
cles were so drawn up that 
a deadlock in politics was 
likely, thereby inviting Rus- 
sian intervention. When 
the first National Assembly 
convened at Tirnova, it was 
composed of 213 Bulgar- 
ians, mostly peasants, who 
had had absolutely no ex- 
perience in government. 
Military conscription and 
elementary education were 
made compulsory. All titles 
of nobility were prohibited. 
Freedom of the press was 
guaranteed. Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg, a 
nephew of the Russian 
Czar, was called to the 
throne. This young man, 
who was at that time serv- 
ing as a Prussian officer 
at Potsdam, consulted 
Prince Bismarck, who ad- 
vised him to accept, adding 
that a reign in Bulgaria 
would at least be “a pleas- 
ant reminiscence.”’ 

After due formalities, Prince Alex- 
ander, amid great enthusiasm, took 
the oath to the Constitution at Tir- 
nova on the 9th of July, 1879. But 
the Prince had been placed in an im- 
possible position. His career, far 
from becoming “a pleasant reminis- 
cence,” rapidly grew more and more 
tragic. He found himself surrounded 
by Cabinet officers who were dele- 
gated from St. Petersburg. The arro- 
gant Russian generals absolutely con- 
trolled the newly organized army,, and 
dictated their orders without any re- 
gard for Bulgarian feelings. The 
short boundary war with Servia, in- 
stigated by Russia, which ended with 
the complete defeat of the Serbs at 


Czar Frederick of Bulgaria attired in the costume 
of an Emperor of. Byzantium. 


Slivinitza, aroused profound admira- 
tion in the hearts of the Bulgarians 
for their new King. For he showed 
reckless courage upon the field of bat- 
tle, and soon came to be known as 
“the hero of Slivinitza and the cham- 


pion of Bulgarian freedom.” Baffled 
by his growing power and popularity, 
the Russian agents conspired to seize 
him secretly and deport him to Rus- 
sia. This shameful plot was carried 
out in the dead of night. The Prince 
was hurried away under threats of as- 
sassination, across the Russian bor- 
der. The expectation was that in the 
resulting chaos Russia would step in 
and assume control. But the St. 
Petersburg diplomats had failed to 
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reckon with the  patriot-statesman, 
Stambuloff, who was Speaker of the 
Bulgarian House and the embodiment 
of the new national spirit. He was 
“the Bulgarian Bismarck,” and the en- 
tire nation rallied to his leadership. 
Prince Ferdinand, of Bourbon descent, 
was invited to the throne, and a policy 
of emancipation from Russian tyranny 
was openly followed. After the bitter 
experience of seven years under the 
Czar’s autocracy, the Bulgarian peas- 
ants declared that they hated the Rus- 
sians even more than the Turks. 
-The period from 1885 to 1912 has 
been one of free development, not 
without diplomatic hindrances and an- 
noyances, but affording this little 
nation of mountaineers the first fair 
chance for industrial and educational 
advance. The result has been scien- 
tific development of the natural re- 
sources of the country and practical 
experience in self-government, which 
has given to the common people cour- 
age and self-control. The army has 
been steadily increased, and has been 
equipped with the most modern arms, 
no doubt with a premonition of a 
struggle with the Turks or Austrians. 
But the failure of the historian 
rightly to interpret contemporary con- 
ditions is illustrated in the fact that 
one of the most observant English 
writers recently said that “the old 
feeling against the Turks has all but 
died away,” and “the Bulgarian atro- 
cities of 1876 have left no traces be- 
hind.” What would he say of the 
battle of Lule-Burgas, when the Turks 
were hurled back in bloody defeat, or 
of the terrific bayonet assaults upon 
the Tchataldja forts? The period of 


free growth and general prosperity 
has been made the means for exten- 
sive and secret preparations, as wit- 
ness the recent war successes. 

The new period upon which the Bul- 
garian nation has just entered is that 
of expansion. National ambition is 
at the root of this, although the desire 
to free the Christians of Macedonia 
is very strong, and the instinct of re- 
venge no doubt plays a large part in 
the motives of the war. Bulgaria can 
scarcely expect to weld into an empire 
the other Balkan kingdoms. But the 
annexation of the lion’s share of 
Macedonia, and the humiliation of 
Turkey will be sure to give this in- 
trepid nation a dominant influence in 
the peninsula and a direct share in 
the future politics of Europe. Sir 
Frank Lascelles once expressed his 
judgment that the Bulgarians pos- 
sessed more common sense than any 
other people he knew. This rare qual- 
ity of common sense, which no doubt 
the Bulgars do possess in a much 
larger degree than any of their neigh- 
bors, will help them to work out a rea- 
sonable plan for economic expansion 
and national progress. 

America has given to the Bulgar- 
ians two priceless gifts: the transla- 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular 
and the educational inspiration of 
Robert College and the American Col- 
lege for Girls (now called Constanti- 
nople College.) The excellent trans- 
lation of the Bible, made by a joint 
committee of American missionaries 
and native associates, all of them 
scholarly and experienced linguists, 
has wrought a strong influence in the 
renascence of the Bulgarian language. 
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HE Eleventh Biennial of the 
General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, at which were 
present the accredited repre- 

sentatives of 800,000 American women 
that met in San Francisco in July of 
this year, furnished an object lesson of 
gigantic import to the thinking men 
and women of the country. 





Mrs. Percy V. Pénnypacker, of .Texas, elected 
President of the Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 


The delegates, alternates and their 
guests represented the wealth, culture 
and refinement of our land more defin- 
itely than they could be represented 
by an equal number of women gath- 
ered together for any other cause or 
from any source other than that of 
the Woman’s Clubs. They were, as a 
rule, the heads of homes, and influen- 
tial in their respective lo- 
calities with important 
duties to perform and re- 
sponsibilities to carry, and 
it is reasonable to believe 
that they had made pro- 
vision to the end that those 
duties and responsibilities 
were not neglected during 
their absence at the con- 
vention. That such an ar- 
rangement was possible to 
so large a number of wo- 
men signifies a remarkable 
advance in civilization and 
sounds a new note of femi- 
nine progress, mental abil- 
ity, general independence 
and trustworthiness. 

The presence in a strange 
city of so many unescorted 
women was a tribute to the 
confidence that the Ameri- 
can has in his wife and in 
the chivalry of his fellow 
countrymen. 


Probably nowhere but in 
America could such safety 
have been assured. There 
was a quiet, effective dig- 
nity about the work of the 
convention that must have 
commanded the attention 
of any thinking man who 
followed its progress. 
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Mrs. E. G. Denniston, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Mrs. James Rolph, Jr., 

President of Biennial Retiring President of the wife of Mayor Rolph of 

Board of Woman’s National Federation of San Francisco, who as- 
Clubs. Woman’s Clubs. sisted in receiving. 
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Mrs. Wm. Grant Brown, 

President of New York 

City Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs. 


There was an absolute lack of the 
feminine hysteria that is unconsciously 
associated with the corporate endeav- 
ors of any body of women that com- 
manded the admiring respect of all 
who witnessed their calm, judicial rul- 
ings and concise and accurate methods 
of despatching the business that was 
before the convention for considera- 
tion. The mere mechanical handling 
of that concourse of women was a 
remarkable feat, and indicated a new 
kind of ability on the part of women. 
The presiding officers were level- 
headed women who evinced as much 
knowledge of the psychology of situa- 
tions as men who have been suspend- 
ing the gavel over convention crowds 
since the beginning of the history of 
the country. 

These women had trained them- 
selves to such a fine degree of effi- 
ciency in the manipulation of conven- 
tion machinery as to win the highest 
admiration and respect from those 
whose skepticism had hitherto led 
them to scoff at the idea that women 
could ever be depended upon to suc- 
cessfully conduct the business of a 
ereat convention, because of the shoals 
that would be created by the emotional 


Mrs. Philip Carpenter, Mrs. 
Yonkers, New York, a 
candidate for the Presi- 
dency.—Sarony, 








Francis Squire 
Potter of Chicago, chair- 
man of the Library Ex- 
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feminine temperament from the mo- 
ment of its inception to the final hour 
of adjournment, without the necessity 
of flying one signal of distress. 

That women have learned to control 
themselves, and have acquired the 
strength and sagacity to coordinate in 
action on the great issues of the day 
was clearly demonstrated at the Bien- 
nial Convention, and their air of com- 
petency in handling difficult situations 
of their own creation was an argument 
most convincing that the American wo- 
man to-day is ready and qualified to 
take on the responsibilities that are en- 
tailed in the privilege of equal suf- 
frage. 

That the body of women assembled 
at this National Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs could have adjourned and 
reconvened as a national convention 
of delegates for the nomination of a 
presidential candidate, and have con- 
ducted itself with as great a degree of 
dignity, efficiency and “fluency” as the 
three conventions of men that met for 
that purpose a few months later, was 
conceded by even the most skeptical 
who followed the work of the Biennial 
closely. 

The knowledge of big affairs of 





Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 
of Philadelphia, First 
Vice-President. 


which they stand possessed, the ease 
and deliberateness with which they 


deliver their ideas from the rostrum, 
the freshness and clearness of their 
point of view, and the courage and 
enthusiasm with which they are filled, 
was a revelation to the men of San 
Francisco, who assembled in goodly 
numbers to listen to their discussions 
in the big Pavilion Rink. 

The realization that there are at 
least 800,000 women in the United 
States of the same mental calibre and 
intellectual attainment as those who 
conducted the affairs of the Biennial 
Convention as their accredited rep- 
resentatives, is enough to put courage 
into the heart of any nation. 

From a careful perusal of the pro- 
grams of the various meetings and 
the subject matter of the speeches, 
could be obtained an accurate estimate 
of woman’s intellectual and _ social 
status in the country to-day. 

There was much in the addresses of 
value; much that evidenced a high 
degree of mental ability and an utter 
lack of the false note of vicious in- 
tolerance of opinions that were an- 
tagonistic. 

From the evidence presented at the 
convention, “sex relationship” must 
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be conceded to be the subject of great- 
est importance to women. It was re- 
ferred to in most of the scheduled 
speeches, regardless of their assigned 
subjects. Whatever was said about it 
was listened to with absorbing inter- 
est. There was an enormous attend- 
ance on the evening officially desig- 
nated for its discussion, and its ex- 
ponents showed a greater degree of 
excited earnestness than did the par- 
tisans of any other cause. Always it 
was approached with great reverence. 
The opinion was unanimous that re- 
forms were imperative, but there was 
no agreement as to the methods to be 
employed to bring them about. 

Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, of Hull 
House, Chicago, IIl., Chairman of the 
Social Hygiene Committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation, advocated the intro- 
duction in the public schools of the 
United States of courses in sex- 
hygiene study. She had an able sec- 
onder of her plan in the person of 
Clayton Harrington, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States, 
who also advocated National govern- 
mental appropriations ‘or the suppres- 
sion of the White Slave traffic, and for 
the rigid enforcement of existing laws 
against the social evil. 








———— 
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Baroness von Suttner, one of ine 
principal speakers at the Biennial 
Convention. 


It was urged, and the sentiment en- 
dorsed by the convention, that an ef- 
fort be made to secure the passage of 
laws that would make it compulsory 
for both contracting parties to _pro- 
duce a certificate of health from a 
reputable physician before they could 
marry. 

Dr. Carolyn Geisel, of Battle Creek, 
Mich., urged this measure eloquently, 
but there was a strong minority that 
believed the spiritual, psychic and 
poetic side of the union to be of more 
importance than the physical or even 
the hygienic, and several delegates 
pleaded from the floor for the recog- 
nition of love as the essential and only 
reason for marriage. 

The discussion of the subject 
showed the sentiment of the conven- 
tion to be altruistic, hopeful and pro- 
gressive, but the speakers were not 
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blind to the fact that every advance 
would have to be made at the sacrifice 
of ease, and by hard and persistent ef- 
fort. At the same time they assumed 
for themselves and their fellow mem- 
bers cheerful willingness to do their 
share at any cost to themselves. 

“Uplift,” “progress,” “women’s 
broader sphere,” “vocational education 
for women,” “betterment of rural con- 
ditions,” “civic purification,” and many 
other expressions of like character, re- 
peated and reiterated from the plat- 
form every day, were unmistakable 
proofs of the convention’s altruism. 

Not one pessimistic report was of- 
fered.. There was also surprisingly 
little evidence of the selfishness of 
those who were struggling to advance 
their own personal ambitions at the 
cost of the great universal beatitude 
which is the Federation’s ultimate 
goal. 

Federation politics were kept: well 
in the background that the time might 
be devoted to an emphasis of the con- 
vention’s aspirations, ideals and work- 
ing plans. Some boasting was heard 
of work already performed, but not 
much. There was in evidence a greater 
eagerness to discover the best things 
to be done and the best ways to do 
them. All eyes were hopefully on the 
future. 

It cannot be denied that many of the 
most earnest workers made speeches 
that were badly constructed; telling 
nothing of consequence; beginning no- 
where, swinging around a circle de- 
void of ideas and returning again to 
the starting point. But the value of 
those very women to the Woman’s 
Club cause is not to be measured by 
their failures as orators. 

This great mowement for the better- 
ment of mankind gained much of its 
impetus through advocates with just 
such discursive and faulty mental 
methods. Mere intellectual skill and 
proficiency in the cheap logic of the 
schools could never have created the 
movement, nor could it draw vitality 
enough from abstract inductions to 
keep it alive to-day. 

It is the earnest, consecrated, self- 
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abnegating women of the rank and 
file, illuminated by true spiritual in- 
sight, who are the real dynamic force 
the virility working within like a pul- 
sing engine, that give to the Federa- 
tion its very life. 

There were many speeches made 
which were equal to the best that man 
can make, but a great deal of time 
was devoted to vague prophecies of 
improved conditions for women, and 
to the elaboration of mere theories 
that might or might not prove to be of 
working value. That good which al- 
ready exists in the way of law and 
government in civic life and rural con- 
ditions, was accepted too much as a 
matter of course, and was considered 
by the speakers of too little import- 
ance to be commented upon except as 
a foundation on which to build objec- 
tions, or as a basis for suggested im- 
provements. No practicable, work- 
able plans were presented in toto. All 
such prosaic matter was left to be de- 
veloped later by individuals or com- 
mittees, so that the orator might be 
free to soar on the wings of euphuism. 

Any speech which gave to the con- 
vention an inspiration, however in- 
tangible, toward better things, was ac- 
cepted as a standard. No demand was 
made upon the speakers to map in 
detail the road to higher levels. It was 
considered satisfactory if they merely 
indicated its general direction. 

Probably the most imposing figure 
at the convention was the Baroness 
von Suttner. She was typical of all 
that is noble, all that is able, all that 
is true and good and pure in woman. 
Her plea was for the abolition of 
war and the substitution of universal 
peace among the nations of the world. 

Twenty yards from where she stood, 
a picture of physical frailty, her listen- 
ers were able to hear but a small part 
of what she said. Even those who sat 
at the press table, directly beneath the 
rostrum, followed her with some effort, 
when she spoke in English. When she 
addressed her fellow-countrywomen in 
German, the difficulty was less ap- 
parent, as her voice seemed to carry 
better in her mother tongue. But what 














Mrs. Frederick Nathan. 


she said and the language in which she 


gave it expression were trifles. Her 
eloquence was in her appearance, her 
personality, her kindly heart, and her 
quiet, unconscious personification of 
passive power. Those won converts 
to her cause which arguments and 
logic could never have touched. She 
typified peace. Her presence was a 
benediction that soothed the tempers 
of those who looked upon her. Not 
during the whole course of the con- 
vention did a woman speak so few 
words about her life-work, and yet 
explain it so thoroughly. Nor did any 
other speaker win more enthusiastic 
converts to her cause with so little 
oratorical effort as did the Baroness 
von Suttner. One ceases now to won- 
der that before her persuasive, gentle 
eloquence, the Czar of all the Russias 
abandoned his long-cherished preju- 
dice against taking a woman’s advice 
in a national crisis. 

Conspicuous among the other promi- 
nent women present was Mrs. Wm. 
Grant Brown, president of the New 
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York City Federation of Woman's 
Clubs, who spoke proudly of her 75,- 
000 club children. 

Mrs. Francis Squire Potter, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., delivered one of the lengthy 
addresses of the convention on the 
“Declaration of Peace,” and was 
chosen as one of the Fourth of July 
orators at the exercises in Golden Gate 
Park. She was formerly professor of 
English literature in the University of 
Minnesota, and is notable as an ardent 
suffragist. She is chairman of the 
library extension work of the Federa- 
tion. : 

Mrs. Helen Varrick Boswell, of New 
York, chairman of the industrial work_ 
of the Federation, presided at all the 
conferences conducted by her depart- 
ment. In 1907 Mrs. Boswell was sent 
by Roosevelt to Panama to inspect and 
report industrial and social conditions 
on the Isthmus. More recently she 
has been active in a campaign for the 
organization of woman’s clubs in the 
canal zone. 

Mrs. William Todd Helmuth, of 
New York, ex-president of the New 
York State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, ex-vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, ex-president of Soro- 
sis, and president of the Pioneer Work- 
ers, has the distinction of having been 
a guest at the famous breakfast, in 
New York, on March 18, 1889, when 
the General Federation was born, and 
is therefore one of its charter mem- 
bers. Although she is seventy-five 
years old, she is as active and bright 
as a woman of twenty. Mrs. Helmuth 
exhibited, with great and pardonable 
pride, a long white ribbon upon which 
she has fastened badges and insignia 
of all the clubs with which she has 
ever been affiliated, or in which she 
has ueld office. There were pins and 
badges from England, France, Austria, 
Australia and many other countries. 
Her special interest is now the advo- 
cacy of a national uniform divorce 
law for the United States. 

Miss Florence Guernsey was one of 
the few unmarried women who repre- 
sented their State at the Convention. 


‘She maintains an elaborate establish- 
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ment in New York City, and a beauti- 
ful country home on the banks of the 
Hudson River. Twenty woman’s 
clubs in New York, and the Endow- 
ment Fund of the Federation, claim 
her allegiance. 

Miss Dorha Stone Pinneo, of Nor- 
wark, delegate from Connecticut; 
Miss Bessie Winsor, of Seattle, dele- 
gate from Washington, were two other 
maidens of prominence present. As a 
matter of passing interest, it may be 
noted that there are only two unmar- 
ried State Presidents in the Federa- 
tion, Miss J. Maclin Beattie, of the 
canal zone, and Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay,-of New York. 

Mrs. George Bass, present as rep- 
resentative of the largest and one of 
the most influential woman’s clubs in 
the country (the Chicago Woman’s 
Club) has centered the energies of her 
club life upon one department of one 
club, and is to-day an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of the Juvenile Court Bill, 
which is creating so much interest 
and discussion in Chicago at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mrs. Henry B. Fall, a society leader 
of Houston, Texas, is active and in- 
fluential in philanthropic work in her 
own city. 

Mrs. Frederick Nathan, who was a 
member of the New York delegation, 
is a woman of national fame. Al- 
though not an officer of the Federation 
she is one of the best known women 
of the country, and for many years 
has been prominent in women’s work 
here and abroad. In 1899 ch- ---**= 
before the International Congress of 
Women in London, and addressed that 
body in Berlin in 1904. She was one 
of the speakers at the International 
Peace Congress in New York in 1907, 
the International Congress of the Con- 
sumers’ League in Switzerland in 
1908, and the International Congress 
for Labor Legislation at Lucerne in 
the same year. On her trip West to 
the convention, lasting six weeks, she 
delivered over one hundred speeches 
to crowds, from her automobile, and 
in public halls, on behalf of Woman’s 
Suffrage. Her greeting to the Fed- 
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eration of Woman’s Clubs was from 
the National Consumers’ League, of 
which she is vice-president. 

On Tuesday, July 2d, Mrs. Moore, 
the President, announced that Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, Colo., 
scheduled to speak on the “Status of 
the Other Woman,” was too ill to ap- 
pear. The anxiety caused by the 
news deepened into apprehension 
when, two days later, Mrs. Decker 
was taken to a sanatorium to be op- 
erated on for an intestinal trouble 
from which she had long been a suf- 
ferer. At 8:15 on the evening of July 
7th she died. 

The death of Mrs. Sarah Platt 
Decker, former president of the 
National Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, marked the passing of one of 
the foremost women of the nation. 
She was widely known as a distin- 
guished club woman, philanthropist, 
leader of woman’s suffrage, and a 
tireless worker in many public spir- 


ited movements. It was due much to 
her efforts that the Denver Women’s 
Club became one of the most useful 
and widely known in America, and 
it was because of her recognized abil- 
ity that the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs elected her their 
national president in St. Louis in 1904, 
and again in 1906 at St. Paul (Minn.) 

Mrs. Decker, whose maiden name 
was Sarah Sophia Chase, was born at 
McIndoe Falls, Vermont. Her mother 
was a descendant of the famous 
Adams family of *Massachusetts. Her 
father, Edwin Chase, was a prominent 
temperance advocate. The then Sarah 
Chase received a high school educa- 
tion, and made her advent into public 
life at Holyoke, Mass., where she was 
made one of the members of a board 
of trustees for the distribution of 
funds left for the deserving poor. At 
Queens, Long Island, where she went 
after her first marriage, Mrs. Decker 
was identified with the work of the 
Orphans’ Home and the Child Wel- 
fare movement, but on her advent in 
Denver, in 1887, she was known only 
in the restricted circles of her own 
social set. Long before the Denver 


_the State. 


Woman’s Club was organized, in 1904, 
and she, elected its first president, 
Mrs. Decker gave her money and sup- 
port to the campaign for woman’s suf- 
frage. In the first silver campaign of 
Bryan, Mrs. Decker took an active 
part. During the second Bryan cam- 
paign, she presided at one of the 
largest political mass meetings ever 
directed in the United States by a 
woman. 

Mrs. Decker became the first wo- 
man member of the Colorado State 
Board of Pardons, and in 1908 was 
appointed a member of the Colorado 
Board of Charities and Correction, 
which has general supervision over all 
penal and reformatory institutions in 
She was a member of the 
National Child’s Labor Committee, 
member of the State Civil Service 
Committee, and was called into con- 
sultation at the White House by 
President Roosevelt and the Govern- 
ors of the country in regard to the 
child labor question. Mrs. Decker 
was vice-president of the Woodrow 
Wilson Club of Denver, and was ac- 
tive in the spring campaign for the 
citizens’ ticket, which was successful 
in Denver by a record majority. She 
had been mentioned prominently as a 
candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate at the next election. 

On Wednesday afternoon, July 4th, 
in Golden Gate Commandery Build- 
ing, the election of officers took place, 
and the results, not announced until 
the next day, point out a fact of 
national significance: Few of the big 
men of New York, Boston or Chicago 
are city born and bred. The heads of 
the corporations, doctors, prominent 
actors and those who have risen to 
eminence in every walk of life, were 
with few notable exceptions educated 
in the country or in the smaller places. 
Even those who were born in the city 
were sent to private schools out of 
town. If Wall street were to lose its 
rural-trained men, it would have to go 
out of business. 

Psychologists explain this by citing 
the law that for the highest develop- 
ment a man requires the association of 
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other men to sharpen his wits and to 
stimulate his ambitions, but solitude 
in which to formulate plans and to 
broaden his mental horizon by medi- 
tation. 

A review of the presidents of the 
different State federations represented 
at the Biennial Convention of Wo- 
man’s Clubs would seem to indicate 
that women are also governed by the 
same law. 

Out of fifty States and territories in 
which there are State federations (in- 
cluding the District of Columbia and 
the Canal Zone), only eight have se- 
lected for president a woman from the 
metropolis of the State. 

The California Federation is fortu- 
nate in having found in San Francisco 
so able a leader as Mrs. J. W. Orr, a 
transplanted New Yorker, but a loyal 
lover of her adopted State. 

Wilmington, the largest city of 
Delaware, is the home of its State 
President, Mrs. John C. Robinson. 

Mrs. Royden Douglas, who holds 
that office in Louisiana, comes from 
New Orleans. 

Portland, Ore., boasts of the clec- 
tion of one of her own, Mrs. Sara A. 
Evans; and Salt Lake City of Mrs. A. 
J. Gorman; Mrs. Clovis H. Bowen, of 
Providence, R. I., and Miss Mary Gar- 
ritt Hay, of New York City, are two 
Eastern women who hold the highest 
club offices in their respective States 
—but the list ends here. 

The other forty-two State Federa- 
tion presidents are from small towns. 
Among the officials of the General 
Federation is to be found a condition 
that more fully bears out the theory 
of the dominance of the small town 
woman when she is brought in contact 
with her metropolitan sister. 

New York’s delegation had as their 
candidate for president, to serve from 
1912-1914, Mrs. Phillip Carpenter, 
who is a woman of high intellectual 
attainments, a past master of the art 
and practice of diplomacy, a polished 
woman of the world, and an expert 
parliamentarian. She appeals more 
to the brain than to the heart of her 
audiences, but, if a carping criticism 


of so noble a woman be allowed, she 
has not that warm love of humanity 
that may be described by our own 
country-born adjective “Western.” 
Mrs. Carpenter leaves an impression 
of having passed her life in luxury, 
and of looking upon those ‘not so 
favored by fortune with patient tol- 
erance. Such sympathy as she ex- 
presses for their aims and aspirations 
seems to be rather academic than to 
spring from an intimate knowledge of 
their lives. She typified New York 
at its best. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennypacker, of Aus- 
tin, Texas, the candidate who opposed 
her, and was elected, reflects the sen- 
timent of the country at large more 
nearly than does her Eastern rival. A 
Virginian by birth and a resident of 
the Lone Star State since her early 
childhood, she has all the graces and 
charm of manner that belong by tradi- 
tion to the Daughters of the South. 

Mrs. Pennypacker is very frail in 
physique, but because of her maternal- 
ism, this frailty is in her favor. When 
she faces an audience to make a 
speech her earnestness carries con- 
viction and stimulates confidence in 
her absolute sincerity. She has one 
of the calmest and most judicial of 
minds, and is given rather to listen- 
ing to others’ opinions than to ex- 
pressing her own. The women of 
Texas recognized her great executive 
ability by electing her president of 
the State Federation of Woman's 
Clubs in 1902. 

She did much to establish the pres- 
ent educational system of Texas, and 
is the author of a history of the State 
which is used as a text book in the 
public schools. Under her able guid- 
ance the concentrated efforts of the 
Texas Federation has been directed 
towards strengthening the financial 
condition of the public schools, with 
the result that the advantages of the 
State University and technical schools 
are available to boys and girls of 
small means. Her home in Austin, 
Texas, is a social and intellectual cen- 
ter from which radiates a hospitality 
marked by elegance and simplicity. 
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Mrs. Pennypacker’s career is typical 
of all that is good and noble in the 
“new woman’s” movement, and is an 
eloquent answer to the oft-repeated 
query, “whither is the movement tend- 
ing.” Her election to serve as presi- 
dent of the General Federation for 
the next two years is another victory 
for the small-town woman. 

The “big city” elected one candi- 
date, and only one. Mrs. L. L. Blank- 
enburg, first vice-president, wife of 
the Mayor of Philadelphia, Pa., pub- 
lisher and circulator of the History 
of the General Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs. 

‘To Ohio is given the honor of the 
second vice-presidency, Mrs. Samuel 
Sneath, of Tipton, having won the of- 
fice. The secretaries are from the 
West and the South. Mrs. Harry S. 
Keefe, of Walthill, Nebraska, takes 
the office of corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. Eugene Reilley, Charlotte, 
N. C., that of recording secretary. 

The Federation’s finances are en- 
trusted to Mrs. John Threadgill, of 
Oklahoma City, Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Charles H. McMahon, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the new auditor. The eight 
directors elected were Mrs. Grace Jul- 
ian Clark, Indiana; Mrs. Francis D. 
Everett, Highland Park, IIl.; Mrs. J. 
Creighton Mathewes, New Orleans; 
Mrs. Wm. E. Andrews, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Lucy White Williams, 
Lapeer, Mich.; Mrs. Frank White, 
Valley City, N. D.; Mrs. A. S. Christy, 
Montana; Mrs. Wm. A. Harper, Seat- 
tle. The last three hours of the con- 
vention, those devoted to the discus- 
sion of voting upon resolutions, were 
the most exciting of its session. 

First—To establish good roads to 
include a Lincoln highway from ocean 
to ocean. 

Second—To establish a national 
park to include the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky. 

Third—To establish a bureau of 
national parks. 

Fourth—To teach sex hygiene in 
Normal schools. 

Fifth—To train boys and girls after 
they leave school. 


Sixth—To employers’ 
liability bills. 

Seventh—To appoint women immi- 
gration inspectors at all ports of en- 
try. 

Eighth—To establish women police. 

Ninth—To aid the families of con- 
victs through the results of prisoners’ 
labor. 

Tenth—To urge the using of the 
Bible in literary clubs. 

Eleventh—To maintain 
ideals of the stage. 

Twelfth—To establish medical in- 
spection of schools, school nurses and 
outdoor schools. 

Thirteenth—To enforce to a letter 
the pure food and drug Act. 

Fourteenth—To endorse the white 
slave laws and protest against the 
light sentences passed on white 
slavers. 

Fifteenth—To protest against the 
imposing of any legal disability on 
women not imposed on men. , 

Sixteenth—To pass uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws. 

But the dramatic moment of the con- 
vention came when an attempt was 
made to get the General Federation to 
place itself on record as having offi- 
cially endorsed woman’s suffrage. No 
question except that of sex-relation- 
ship was as hotly debated; and even 
that question did not threaten to dis- 
rupt the organization as did the re- 
lentless partisanship of the antis and 
the suffragists. The battle royal be- 
gan when, under the head of New 
Business, Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson 
of Los Angeles, Cal., presented the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, The question of woman 
suffrage is the most progressive and 
vital reform now, or ever, before this 
country, and the basic principle of all 
reforms; and, 

“Whereas, Enfranchised women 
realize that time is saved and dignity 
preserved by direct methods rather 
than by indirect influence; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs indorse the 
principle of Woman’s Suffrage.” 
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Mrs. Wm. Johnston of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, promptly claimed the floor, but 
President Moore forestalled argument 
by ruling the resolution out of order. 
She explained that under the laws of 
the Federation a resolution to be in 
order must be first presented to the 
Committee on Resolutions, and be 
found germane to the work of the or- 
ganization. This resolution had been 
presented to the committee and had 
been pronounced not germane, hence 
was out of order. Mrs. Johnston urged 
that equal suffrage was germane to 
the work of the Federation and moved 
an appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 
The motion was ignored, and Mrs. I. 
Lowenberg, of San Francisco, moved 
that the president be sustained. Mrs. 
Johnston arose again, and asked that 
the opinion of the Federation’s parlia- 
mentarian, Mrs. Emma Fox of De- 
troit, Michigan, under whose advice 
the convention operated, be obtained. 
The request was ignored. 

Some of the views of members are 
here recalled: 

Mrs. Sara Platt Decker was quoted 
in an interview as saying: “The Gen- 
eral Federation is a constructive or- 
ganization purely. It cannot take up 
and place in its life questions like 
woman’s suffrage, prohibition and 
kindred and national questions. It 
has no platform and no doctrines up- 
on which to lean back. Its mission 
is to go forward—to educate without 
creating differences between members. 
Its work calls for the united strength 
of the women of America, not the 
divided sentiment and interest of those 
women. Although it cannot, by its 
very nature, do reform work, as such, 
still it is the most effective of all re- 
form organizations. It has really 
achieved ‘more practical good in its 
career than any other organization.” 

Dr. Cornelius Du Bey, of Chicago, 
Illinois, characteristically said: “The 
majority of the delegates were in 
favor of seeing the window smashed 
to admit the resolution, but most of 
them dreaded to hear the crash of the 
glass.” She personally favored it, as 
did Mrs. Francis Squire Potter, of 


Chicago, who desired an amendment 
written into the Constitution of the 
United States to legalize universal 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Pennypacker had already given 
out the following signed statement: 

“Personally, I believe in Woman’s 
Suffrage. To me it is the only 
just and logical position. Since, how- 
ever, the General Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs is composed of women of 
all sections of the country, of all re- 
ligions, creeds and all political affilia- 
tions, I feel it would be unwise to make 
suffrage the issue of this convention.” 

Mrs. Carpenter’s statement was to 
this effect: “As woman’s suffrage is 
a vital issue before the women of 
America, and there seems to be some 
doubt about my position in the mat- 
ter, I am glad to say that I am a mem- 
ber of the New York Equal Suffrage 
League and a worker in the suffrage 
ranks. The General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs has been in my opin- 
ion a tremendous factor in the educa- 
tion of women of our country to think 
along all civic lines, and I believe that 
they are ready for the ballot.” 

Mrs. Moore yielded the chair to 
Vice-President Cowles, and explained 
to the Convention the reason for her 
rulings. She said in part: “This Fed- 
eration is working for citizenship, 
which is the most progressive move- 
ment of the times. Its majority favors 
suffrage, but there is a minority of 
timid, conservative women that is not 
yet ready for the vote. 

“If we passed this resolution, they 
would leave the Federation. We wish 
to educate them to exercise the fran- 
chise, not to lose them. Therefore, I 
have refused to allow the resolution 
to come before the General Federa- 
tion at this convention.” 

Thus the machinery of the conser- 
vative administration, directed by Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, its president, ground 
into non-combustible dust the little 
heap of red-fire powder that the suf- 
fragists had arranged, with which to 
celebrate their victory in winning the 
franchise in California, and the con- 
vention adjourned to meet in 1914. 





Pathfinding With fremont 


By John W. Connors 


(Copyright, 1912, by the author.) 


(Being some of the remarkable adventures of Lewis C. Shilling, who, as 
a young man, joined Fremont, the Pathfinder, Kit Carson and other notable 
history-makers, in their efforts in the ’40’s to add the great West to the 


United States.) 


OMICILED at the ideal Vet- 

erans’ Home, Napa County, 

Cal., is a modest, unpreten- 

tious and softly spoken old 

gentleman, who can be_ seen daily 

strolling about the beautiful drives and 

terraces of the park; a _ venerated 

patriot who is probably more closely 

identified with the early making of 

California and its conquest than living 
man. Capt. Lewis 


Shortly afterwards, Kit Carson 
adopted him as his son. Thus, among 
this coterie of distinguished army of- 
ficers and empire builders, this way- 
ward youth found the consummation 
of his boyhood dreams. Under the 
experienced guidance of Carson he be- 
came a noted scout himself, and fol- 
lowed his intrepid leader on all of his 
hazardous trail blazing tours. 

Captain Shilling 





C. Shilling, now 
past eighty years 
of age, still retains 
a vivid and graphic 
recollection of his 
young manhood, 
and his many 
thrilling achieve- 
ments, when he ac- 
companied General 
John C. Fremont, 
the Pathfinder, on 
many of his peril- 
ous exploring ex- 
peditions through 
the unknown West 
in the adventurous 
period from 1842 





claims to be the 
sole survivor of the 
ill-fated ‘Alamo,” 
where, in 1836, 
Davy Crockett and 
Lieutenant Bowie 
gathered all the 
women, children 
and  non-combat- 
ants within the en- 
closure of the Sa- 
cred Shrine, at San 
Antonio, Texas, 
and with their 
comrades heroi- 
cally defended 
them, till killed by 
the attacking Mex- 








to 1846. 

When Mr. Shill- 
ing was a stripling 
of eight years, he 
ran away from 
home, having found employment 
on the first stern wheeler, called the 
“Little Cricket,” then plying the Mis- 
souri. His first acquaintance with 
General Fremont, Kit Carson, Major 
Phil Kearny, Major Laramie and Lieu- 
tenants U. S. Grant and Albert Sidney 
Johnson dated from that period. 


Lewis C. Shilling, from a photo- 
graph taken during the period of 
some of his notable adventures. 


icans. Shilling, at 
that time but four 
years old, lost his 
mother and _ sister 
in this awful mas- 
sacre, but managed to escape their 
dreadful fate by concealing himself in 
an old bacon box, under a lot of old 
gunny sacks. 

Mr. Shilling is the proud possessor 
of a fine medallion, made from the 
virgin gold of a Spanish doubloon, 
commemorating his escape from the 
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Alamo, presented to him by the State 
of Texas. The obverse bears an en- 
graving of the Alamo, with the in- 
scription: “To Captain Lewis C. Shill- 
ing: Presented by the State of Texas, 
1846.” The reverse is lettered: “In 
remembrance of Davy Crockett.” 

As Adjutant to General Phil Sheri- 
dan, Captain Shilling went to Europe 
during the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, to make observations. At the 
end of the war, the two made the 
rounds of the European nations, which 
lasted for more than three years, gath- 
ering valuable information for Uncle 
Sam’s benefit. So valuable was the as- 
sistance rendered General Sheridan 
that the Federal government later en- 
gaged Captain Shilling on several 
missions of importance. 

In his travels around the world, 
Captain Shilling learned to speak Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Spanish, Russian 
and Hebrew as fluently as he had mas- 
tered the Italian dialect. It was this 
globe trotting propensity which pre- 
vented him, while in the West, from 
taking up six hundred and eighty acres 
of land where the city of Los Angeles 
now stands. At the time Fremont took 
up the Presidio, San Francisco, and 
Goat Island in San Francisco Bay as 
his portion, he informed Captain Shil- 
ling that he proposed to make the 
island a famous summer resort. Both 
places subsequently reverted to the 
Government, however, and a large 
sum of money was paid to the heirs. 

In narrating his story, Captain 
Shilling said: “I first saw the light in 
1832 on the peninsula of Spain, now 
called Galveston, Texas, where my 
father settled in 1807, whither he emi- 
grated :from Saxony, Germany, with 
fellow-townsmen. He was with Jack- 
son at the Battle of New Orleans in 
1812. My father had been a major in 
the Saxon army. He afterward or- 
ganized the First Texas Rangers in 
1814, and when Sam Houston was 
President of the Republic of Texas, 
my father became his Secretary of 
State from 1836 until the “Lone Star 
Republic” was annexed to the United 
States. 


“My first extraordinary adventure 
occurred in San Antonio, when I was 
a child four years of age. At that time 
there were less than fifty Americans 
in the town under Davy Crockett, and 
the dauntless Bowie, the main body of 
American troops being in another part 
of the Republic, my father, who was 
one of the generals, being with them. 
Crockett gave the women and the 
children his first consideration by col- 
lecting them in the stronghold called 
the Alamo, where they stoutly de- 
fended themselves against the Mexi- 
can army till Crockett, Bowie and 
nearly every defender was killed. My 
mother and sister were among the 
slain. I escaped the frightful butchery 
by secreting myself in an old bacon 
crate piled high with gunny sacks. Af- 
ter some twenty hours, I ventured out 
of my hiding place. Thoroughly 
frightened and sick at heart, I scram- 
bled over the dead and debris, and 
somehow reached my father’s com- 
mand on the Salinas River. 

After wandering over the Western 
territories in quest of adventure, I fin- 
ally found myself, in 1841, employed 
as a cabin boy on the “Little Cricket,” 
the first stern wheel craft to ply the 
Missouri River. It was on board this 
little boat that I first met General Fre- 
mont, Kit Carson, Lieut. U. S. Grant, 
Albert Sidney Johnson and many men 
who afterwards became famous in the 
great pioneering movement then be- 
ginning to sweep through the West. A 
dispute had arisen over the boundaries 
of the American possessions in the 
Western Continent, and Fremont was 
despatched by the United States gov- 
ernment to explore the then unknown 
territory west of the Missouri River. 
He was then on his way to Fort Ben- 
ton, at the head of the Missouri, in the 
Territory of Montana. During that 
trip on the river of the stern wheeler, 
Kit Carson had taken a special interest 
in me after I had detailed my Alamo 
experience to him. Before the end of 
the trip he formally adopted me as his 
son, in the presence of the army 
officers. 

On reaching the frontier post, Gen- 
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Captain Lewis C. Shilling, of the 


old guard. 


eral Fremont promptly set about or- 
ganizing his expedition, an extremely 
difficult problem at that time, for it 
was necessary to bring some of the 
party from New York City, and other 
distant points, and traveling in those 
days was long and hazardous. It re- 
quired nearly a year’s time for the 
General to marshal his forces and get 
teady to start on that history-making 
trip, which ultimately shaped this 
great Western empire. 

In the meanwhile, I was in the heart 
of the activities. At the old fort was 
a tribe of Blackfeet Indians; thousands 
of buffaloes roamed the plains there- 
abouts. Kit Carson and myself, to- 
gether with a band of the Blackfeet 
Indians, hunted these buffaloes to sup- 
ply meat to General Fremont and his 
men. I became a crack shot, and 
learned the Indian signs and oral dia- 
lect, and gathered a great deal of hunt- 
ing lore from them and Kit Carson. 
Carson took great pains to teach me all 


he knew of trapping, hunting, trailing 
and Indians. 

“When Fremont started on his ex- 
redition, I went along as a matter of 
course. Carson remained with the 
main detachment of men, mostly trail- 
ers, trappers and soldiers, numbering 
seven hundred. About this time, ‘Lit- 
tle Dog,” chief of the Blackfoot tribe, 
died from the effects of a poisoned ar- 
row, and, owing to my foster-father’s 
great popularity with the Indians, I 
was made their white chief, and as 
such was always in the van with a 
number of redskin warriors to recon- 
noiter the trail for the little array that 
followed in our wake. 

“After many strenuous months of 
privations and hardships, we finally 
reached the waters of the Pacific, and I 
personally planted the first American 
flag on the banks of the Columbia 
River, where Vancouver Barracks, in 
the State of Washington, now stands. 
This honor was assigned me on ac- 
count of my youth, and the fact of my 


having first sighted the great, rolling 
river. 

“We lost ninety men on this first 
expedition from exposure and other 


misadventures, but considering the 
handicaps and obstacles encountered, 
we did remarkably well. 

“After resting a few weeks, Fre- 
mont, his staff and the remnant of his 
escort pushed back to St. Louis, then 
the army headquarters. From there, 
through swift military couriers, they 
notified the authorities in Washington, 
D. C., of the success of the trip. Great 
credit is due the Blackfeet tribe in the 
conquest of the West. They were valu- 
able guides, and contributed extraordi- 
nary service in breaking new trails. 
The development of the Western coun- 
try would be delayed many years but 
for their assistance. Kit Carson’s 
chief traits were kindness and good 
qualities of heart, determined perse- 
verance, indomitable will, unflinching 
courage, great quickness and shrewd- 
ness of perception, and promptitude in 
execution. Among the Arrapahoes, 
Cheyennes, Kiowas and Comanches, 
Kit Carson and myself were always 
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honored guests whenever we chose to 
visit their lodges. Many a _ night, 
while seated at their watch fires, we 
recounted the most spectacular scenes 
of the day’s adventures, to which they 
always listened with eager attention. 
When Kit was dressed in his rough 
hunting costume and mounted upon 
his favorite charger, ‘Apache,’ a splen- 
did animal, he was a picture the In- 
dians never failed to admire. 

“After Fremont and his men had 
secured several weeks’ recuperation, 
we started on the second lap of our 
hazardous pathfinding. Leaving St. 
Louis in the spring of 1845, we started 
southwest to reach the far distant 
adobe village on the far western shores 
of the Pacific, then under the dominion 
of Mexico, a village now called the 
city of San Francisco. 

“We found our new route very diffi- 
cult and perplexing, for we did not 
imagine the new and gigantic barriers 
in desert stretches and mountains. We 
failed also to carry along sufficient 
provisions, and for many months we 
were compelled to subsist upon chance 
game; in fact, anything palatable that 
we could find. We cut through what 
is now called the Santa Fe trail, and 
came by way of a blistering sun- 
seared route near Tucson, and old 
Fort Yuma in Arizona. 

“On entering California, we first 
halted at ‘The Point,’ now called San 
Pedro, in the southern part of the 
State, where we indulged in a few 
days’ rest and fishing. As had always 
been our custom, we unfurled an 
American flag over our camp. The 
good old American sloop-of-war Con- 
stitution happened to be at anchor off 
shore. Some one on board soon caught 
sight of the Star Spangled Banner, 
a boat was lowered and a party of 
Yankee officers and sailors came 
ashore, bent on learning the identity 
of the American patriots. They were 
overjoyed when they found Fremont, 
Kit Carson and their motley band of 
valorous followers. From the ship’s 
officers we learned for the first time 
that the United States was at war with 
Mexico. Of course’ we all promptly 
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offered Fremont our services, and un- 
der his command we proceeded at once 
to where San Bernardino now stands. 
There we encountered some pretty 
stiff fighting with the Mexicans, but 
we managed to scatter them, and they 
fled in disorder. 

“At San Diego we captured a Span- 
ish fort, and concluded to raise an 
American flag upon the parapet. 
Directly opposite, however, where the 
old San Diego Mission stood, a flag- 
staff was already erected for the Span- 
ish flag. When we were in readiness 
to place Old Glory at its masthead, it 
was discovered that we had no rope. 
I quickly settled the dilemma by 
climbing the pole and nailing our flag 
to the top of it, and this is how I 
happened to raise the first American 
flag over a Spanish fort in California. 

“A little later we marched north. 
We fraternized with the small garrison 
of American troops, called the United 
States Dragoons, at Monterey, and 
continued erecting wooden dwellings, 
thereby replacing the old adobe and 
sun-dried huts that dotted the country 
in the early forties. 

“We reached San Francisco, which 
we then called “The Bent,’ owing to the 
geographical peculiarities of the bay, 
in the summer of 1846. The San 
Francisco of those bygone days con- 
sisted of a half dozen ’dobe houses 
with rawhide doors, along Montgom- 
ery and Jackson streets, and a few 
others about the Mission St. Francis, 
after which the city of San Francisco 
was named. Part of the old adobe 
Mission Dolores still stands. Mont- 
gomery street was the water front; 
at its end Telegraph Hill descended 
right into the bay. Between “The Hill’ 
and California street, to Montgomery, 
was a large inlet that was piled with 
driftwood, huge logs and trees that 
floated down from along the Coast and 
lodged there. We called it ‘Swamp- 
doodle.’ It was packed with timber 
so solidly that one could not possibly 
find passageway even with a small 
rowboat; yet the Mexicans never 
thought of clearing it out and utilizing 
the wood, which was an extremely 
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costly article those days on account of 
the inadequate transportation facili- 
ties. It was only after the American 
argonauts arrived during the first gold 
excitement, in the big rush of 1849 
and 1850, that this accumulation of 
timber was removed, and the first San 
Francisco houses were built out of that 
driftwood. 

“IT was with General Fremont when 
the very first wooden building was put 
up in San Francisco. It was at Jack- 
son and Montgomery street. I helped 
to build it, and it was the wonder of 
the day to the natives who had never 
attempted to live in anything but 
adobe dwellings. That house was 
built in 1846, and lasted many years. 

“Along about that time the old 
transport Miandy came around the 
Horn with government supplies for 
General Fremont and his men. The 


vessel ran ashore while trying to effect 
a landing where Sansome and Cali- 
fornia streets are now located. Fre- 
mont stripped the ship to the rigging, 


and transferred it back to the gov- 
ernment, but sold the remains of the 
disabled boat to Hannibal Boone, who 
deftly whipsawed the lumber and sub- 
sequently converted the dismantled 
craft into the first saloon and gam- 
bling house in the city, a_ veritable 
Monte Carlo of the old days, when 
every man and his brother carried a 
gun. 

“One episode that occurred in those 
halcyon days, the days before the 
gold seekers cut into the territory, and 
you could count the entire population 
of San Francisco in forty minutes’ 
time, will always linger in my mem- 
ory. It happened in this way: Gen- 
eral Vallejo commanded the Spaniards 
and Mexican troops in this section of 
the State. I heard that he had been 
circulating altogether uncalled for re- 
marks directed against Carson, Fre- 
mont and myself, implying that we 
were a band of marauding Americans, 
and threatening to bring his cannon 
down from the Presidio and turn them 
on our camp. In the small pueblo of 
San Francisco, of those days, news 
traveled rapidly, and it was soon the 


talk of the village. That evening, 
without consulting General Fremont or 
Kit Carson, I gathered a dozen of my 
trusted Indians together, and under 
cover of darkness, we repaired to the 
old Spanish fort, where Black Point 
now stands. The Indians played ‘hog’ 
by stealthily crawling on all-fours up- 
on the unsuspecting Spanish outposts, 
and binding them. Then we spiked 
the three cannon. One of these iron 
pot metal guns now adorns the en- 
trance of the Museum in Golden Gate 
Park. 

“Mrs. Fremont and the children 
were now with General Fremont. She 
was a lovely and estimable lady, ever 
thoughtful of the comfort and welfare 
of the men under the General’s com- 
mand. She was the daughter of a 
prominent United States Senator. 

“For seventeen years I lived among 
the Indians, fought their battles and 
hunted with them. I enlisted in the 
war of the Rebellion, and was made 
captain of Company A, Twenty-third 
Ohio Infantry. By a strange coinci- 
dence, two members of that regiment 
became President of the United 
States, and met an untimely death by 
an assassin’s bullet; namely, James A. 
Garfield and William McKinley. Mc- 
Kinley was a corporal in my own com- 
pany, and always displayed distin- 
guished gallantry and conspicuous 
bravery in battles. I was in Shiloh, 
Stone River, Charlotteville, Lookout 
Mountain, Chattanooga, Vicksburg and 
that titanic combat of Gettysburg, 
where 


“*The tattered standards of the South 

Were shriveled at the cannon’s mouth. 

Above the bayonets, mixed and 
crossed, 

Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost, 

Receding through the battle cloud.” 


“McKinley made a splendid soldier 
and comrade, our intimate acquaint- 
anceship continuing until he met his 
tragic death. He wrote me many let- 
ters, which I still preserve. 

“In 1867 and 1868 I was captain of 
the Texas Rangers, that excellent body 
of border fighters. The Mexican horse- 
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thieves and cutthroats gave us plenty 
of excitement and annoyance in those 
days. I finally corralled enough of the 
marauders to tax our jails along the 
Rio Grande from El Paso to Browns- 
ville, Texas. I got in touch with Ad- 
jutant-General McCormack in Austin, 
and after explaining the conditions, 
asked what I should do. ‘Use your 
own judgment,’ was his laconic reply. 
And I did so. I was at once called 
to Austin for an explanation. General 
McCormack merely handed me a 
paper for my perusal. I informed him 
that the rangers complained that they 
were very short of stake rope, but I 
guessed they made good use of it. He 
merely smiled, and suggested I make 
a requisition for more stake rope. 

“In the early seventies I sailed for 
Europe, with General Sheridan, as his 
adjutant, to make observations during 
the Franco-Prussian war. In 1874 I 
learned that my foster father, Kit Car- 
son, was Critically ill in Carson City, 
Nevada. I hurried to the Sage Brush 
State, and found my old father of the 
trails, and life-long friend, in the gen- 
tle hands of Eveline, a faithful Indian 
girl, whom he had befriended in years 
gone by. He passed away peacefully 
the following day, and was interred in 
Carson, temporarily, until I had 
brought about, through an Act of Con- 
gress, its removal to the military 
cemetery at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
where it now rests. 

“It is not generally known, nor is it 
recorded in history, that had we not 
preceded the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition to the Coast in 1842, England 
would probably now control Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. The 
Hudson Bay Fur Company attempted 
to claim the coveted prize. I was 
General Fremont’s personal guide 
when we surveyed the ‘Parallel 49’ in 
the Northwest territory and running 
to the Canadian line. England 
claimed it, and a militant controversy 
arose between the two countries, which 
caused President Polk to send his fam- 
ous ultimatum, ‘49—51’ or fight, 
meaning that we get the forty-ninth 
parallel in 1851, or we go to war. Af- 
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ter considerable dilly-dallying and 
diplomatic negotiations, Great Britain 
finally conceded the point. 

“Here is a letter I received from 
young Fremont some six years ago in 
reference to some matters I wrote him 
about his father. At that time he was 
executive officer of the U. S. S. 
Florida: 


““U, S. S. Florida, at Sea, April 11, 
1905. 
“Captain Lewis C. Shilling, 
Care Civil Service Commission, 
“Washington, D. C. 
“My dear Captain: 


“T.have to acknowledge receipt of 
your kind letter of March 5th, and 
thank you, both for writing to me and 
for the remembrance you have of the 
explorations to California, and the 
leader of them. 

“If I should at any time require in- 
formation on this subject, I will sim- 
ply refer to you, and wish to thank you 
at the present time for your kind offer 
in that respect. 

“Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

(Signed “J. C. FREMONT.” 


“The digging of the Maricopa wells 
on the Arizona desert by the Black- 
feet Indians under my command saved 
hundreds of General Fremont’s brave 
band, and I think this work, under my 
direction, gave me more comfort than 
anything I now recall. Those hardy 
pioneers were dying for want of water. 
Fifty of them had already expired 
from thirst and the remainder were 
verging on insanity. General Fremont’t 
tongue was an inch thick; he almost 
despaired and actually prayed. My 
knowledge of the desert and the 
friendship of the Blackfeet tribe saved 
the lives of the great Pathfinder and 
his valiant men. The Maricopa wells 
were dug by a primitive method by the 
faithful redskins, and ended the 
drought. But for the digging of those 
water holes on a sun-baked desert, 
General Fremont would never have 
been Governor of Arizona, or a can- 
didate for President of the United 
States.” 





Home Seekers 


By Mary Sanger Benson 


AM SITTING in our little tent. 

Occasionally I lift my eyes to 

where a river—beautiful, majes- 

tic, winds its way toward the 
Pacific, and again to where vast lands 
of golden prune orchards gleam in the 
October sunshine. 

To the left, on a lawn-like slope, 
ending abruptly at the river’s edge, a 
thriving little city gracefully reclines 
beyond, clinging close to the horizon; 
a chain of snow-capped mountains 
stretch away into the dim distance. 
These mountains seem to beckon me 
toward them. I long to see what is 
just beyond. I am a wanderer—anx- 
ious, yet withal happy. Following is 
how it all came about: 

Two years ago, owing to an unlucky 
speculation, we were made penniless. 
It so happened that my husband and I 
were practically invalids at the time, 
he being a sufferer from muscular 
rheumatism, while I had not fully re- 
covered from a recent operation. 

At length my husband started work- 
ing for sixty dollars a month, but was 
unable to work steady on account of 
his health. With the price of butter at 
from forty-five to fifty cents a pound, 
eggs at fifty cents a dozen, and all 
other necessities in accordance, with 
a monthly output of fifteen dollars 
house-rent, two dollars for telephone, 
three dollars for light and water, and 
the additional expense of doctor bills 
and medicine, we soon found ourselves 
in debt—hopelessly so it seemed to us 
then. 

We were desperate. Something 
must be done at once. We talked 
things over, and decided there was but 
one thing for us to do whereby we 


might free ourselves of this accumu- 
lating debt. Sell off the furniture and 
give up the cottage. At first we 
thought of then renting furnished 
rooms, but that would ‘cost money also. 
Then, too, it would be most unpleas- 
ant living in a crowded rooming house. 
I felt that we must have good air if 
nothing else. We finally decided on 
a tent—a ten by twelve—which we 
bought for the sum of fourteen dollars, 
and stored it in our woodshed while 
we were selling off the furniture. 

Those were dark days for my hus- 
band and myself, though I always 
tried to smile while in his presence, 
when taking a paltry sum for this be- 
loved piece of furniture, or that, and 
only the lines on his face told of the 
strain he was undergoing. I know now 
it was not the breaking up of our home 
only which was causing him so many 
hours of worry—the bread and butter 
problem also was beginning to play a 
prominent part in his thoughts of the 
future. “When we have our health 
again,” he would say, “then things 
also will be right again. We will have 
a home—not a fifteen dollar a month 
one—but one with our ground under 
us—our ground about us—acres of it,” 
he would assure me. 

We had never thought much about 
owning a home in the country until ill- 
health had overtaken us. Then there 
seemed no happier thought than the 
solitude of the wood or of the prairie, 
just so that we might have oceans of 
pure air, plenty of good, tillable soil, 
and a comfortable house to live in. 
But these things to me seemed a mere 
dot on the horizon of hope, and might 
only be obtained by Fate throwing 
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some miracle of good luck in our path- 
way. 

I feel now that I have learned a 
good lesson. Since the placing of our 
furniture for sale ad. in the evening 
paper, most anything seems possible 
to me now—anything for which one 
might be willing to work and strive 
and suffer a little, perhaps to gain 
something worthy. 

During those last weeks in the cot- 
tage I often lay sleepless through the 
entire ‘night, trying vainly to picture 
our future. I-had never liked camp- 
ing, even for a short time during the 
camping season. I had been persuaded 
into going several times, however, but 
had always wished for my own home 
and bed when night began to fall. Then 
thoughts of making my home in a ten 
by twelve tent were indeed most un- 
pleasant to me. I had not bothered my 
husband with them—thanks to my bet- 
ter judgment. The- thoughts which 
worried me most were of him. I felt 
sure he would be very much worse for 
our move. But he wasn’t, and after a 
time the tent and surroundings had 
taken on a most home-like appearance. 

We had rented two lots in the sub- 
urbs for one dollar a month on which 
to pitch our tent. We used a coal oil 
lamp, and carried our water from a 
nearby faucet, paying the water com- 
pany fifty cents a month for the use 
of it. 

Our household goods consisted of a 
sheet-iron camp stove, which we had 
made to order at a cost of twelve dol- 
lars, two folding camp chairs, a small 
folding table, a cupboard made from 
rough boards, a good spring mattress, 
plenty of warm blankets, two pillows, 
cooking utensils and dishes to barely 
get on with, two trunks and a chest of 
miscellaneous tools. 

During the first few months in the 
tent we had the ground only for our 
floor. Then flies had begun to come, 
so we bought twelve dollars’ worth 
of lumber and built a floor and three- 
foot wall for one tent, building the 
frame five feet high. We then tacked 
the eaves of the tent securely to it, al- 
lowing the sides to hang free, so that 


they could be raised to admit the air 
and sunshine, or lowered to meet the 
three-foot wall at our pleasure. Over 
this chance opening we tacked mos- 
quito bar. A door was also made from 
this material. 

We had a cosy little room. In one 
corner our bed stood. My husband 
had built a frame five feet high to the 
front and side of it. To this I draped 
a soft, bright curtain. We _ usually 
kept the tent-side up in that corner, 
allowing the morning sun to beat in 
upon the bed, and where, too, the air 
always came to leave its sleep-inviting 
freshness. In another corner the cup- 
board stood. For this I had made a 
curtain from bleached sugar sacks. 
The table stood in the center of the 
tent. This was covered with white oil 
cloth; a dish of ferns usually sat upon 
the cloth, lending a pretty contrast to 
its snowy whiteness. To one side, our 
little stove sat, sending out its cheer- 
ful glow on a chilly night. 

It was so easy to keep the place 
fresh and clean. I took delight in 
scrubbing the board floor, just to see 
how white it could be made. In the 
past it had been such a task to wipe 
off my linoleum—that was when I had 
six other rooms to sweep and make 
tidy. 

That summer we raised a garden 
which was our pride and joy. It con- 
sisted of radishes, onions, lettuce, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, cabbage and 
potatoes. A dozen Wyandotte hens 
supplied us with fresh eggs, and we 
were able to buy the best of milk— 
fourteen quarts for a dollar—it had 
always cost us ten cents a quart down 
in the city. 

Things were coming our way again. 
During the first four months in the’ 
tent my husband, though gradually im- 
proving in health, was unable to work 
steadily—after that, however, he lost 
no time. At the end of the year we 
had saved out of our sixty dollars a 
month wages—three hundred and 
fifty dollars. One hundred and fifty 
of this, with the additional sum we 
had received from the sale of our fur- 
niture, went to pay our debts, leaving 
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us clear a two hundred dollar bank 
account. 

During those months in the tent, we 
had come to think more and more 
about owning a home. We talked of 
the vast acres lying idle in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California and Idaho, to 
be had for the paying of the small 
homestead fee. We had stacks of lit- 
erature pertaining to these lands, and 
decided that somewhere among them 
lay a spot which we must some day 
call our home. We had drawn a men- 
tal picture of a cottage near a stream, 
overlooking fields of waving grain— 
our cottage, our grain. It would be 
our productive soil when we had 
grown old and were no longer able to 
cope with that discouraging problem 
—the high cost of living. With this 
vision spurring to activity our every 
effort to gain a home, we one day 
found ourselves well on our way south- 
ward. 

We had bought a poorly fed team, 
a wagon and wagon box with a van- 
like top. Into the latter we had 
loaded our camp outfit, fixing the bed 
spring on hinges so that it could be 
raised and strapped to the side of the 
van. We usually kept the bed down, 
a canvas strapped securely over it, 
thus keeping it free from the dust of 
the road. The bed, when lowered, was 
two feet above the wagon box floor. 
In this space we stored our outfit while 
we were traveling. 

Had any one told me a year and a 
half before I would one day be travel- 
ing through the country in a wagon, I 
would no doubt have emphatically ex- 
claimed, “Impossible!” My health 
would not permit it even though I were 
desirous of doing so. I then felt the 
well and strong only capable of travel- 
ing in this manner, and true, there 
were days when we pitched our tent 
while the rain came down in torrents— 
days when the roads were naught but 
rocks and water ditches. Even then 
we thought it a little queer how our 
appetite could be so good and our 
sleep so perfect of a night under such 
trying circumstances. 

The fierceness of or.e storm I think 


I shall always well remember. Dark- 
ness had fallen almost without warn- 
ing, forcing us to pitch our tent on the 
banks of a muddy, swift-running river, 
where there was barely room for us 
and the road between the river, and the 
rugged, soapstone cliff to our left, 
while in front of us and behind us 
stretched a wearisome, rain-washed 
road. We had with great difficulty 
pitched our tent within the shelter of 
a grove of saplings and prepared a 
hasty meal, wearing boots the while 
and wading through little rivers and 
shallow lakes, between the table and 
the stove. From out the darkness the 
rain and hail came pelting against the 
tent, while on the summit of the cliff 
gigantic fir and cedar, their branches 
swaying in the tempest, succumbed to 
the fury of the storm and fell thunder- 
ing downward, crushing all in their 
pathway to a tangled mass of wreck- 
age, and it seemed to be causing the 
very earth on which we stood to trem- 
ble with vibration. 

That was our last storm. On the 
following day the sun shone out, flood- 
ing the earth with warmth and bright- 
ness. We had days and days of it, un- 
til hill and valley lay resplendent in 
shimmering shades of green, and the 
wood through which we traveled was 
a perfect fairyland of budding things. 
It charmed and buoyed our spirits to 
such an extent that our hopes arose, 
and we looked eagerly in every direc- 
tion seeking our heart’s desire. We 
had come into the Land of Promise. 

It was then we wanted most of all 
a home in the wood. Much of the land 
over which we were traveling was open 
to settlers. It could have been ours by 
observing the homestead rules, but we 
hesitated, after taking into considera- 
tion the great task of clearing the land 
for cultivation. There were the mam- 
moth fir and cedar towering defiantly 
heavenward—the hemlock, maple, 
dogwood, spruce and dense under- 
growth of huckleberry, devil club, 
calale and numerous other roots and 
vines which matted the earth to its 
seeming last capacity. Often we left 
the team at a chance camping ground 
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and burrowed our way for a short dis- 
tance into the dense thicket. The clear- 
ing of such land would indeed be a 
task, but the thriving converted lands 
adjoining these virgin forests assured 
us it would not be labor lost. We 
talked with the land owners, many of 
whom had felled the first tree on their 
now well-cleared fields, and we re- 
ceived only encouraging words from 
them. They had slashed and cleared 
a place on which to build their log 
huts. They had toiled on, year after 
year, true, but with their never lagging 
energy, the forest covering their acres 
had faded away, and had at last be- 
come a thing of memory only. Now 
it. its stead one beheld orchards laden 
with pink and white blossoms, thrifty 
berry vines of many varieties, fields of 
well cultivated potatoes, now sprout- 
ing from earth, and onion beds so large 
that I marveled to know there was al- 
ways a ready market for so many. 
The meadows, smelling sweet of red 
and white clover, kept the milch cows 
round and sleek, while here and there, 
in the fields of alfalfa, planted ex- 
pressly for their use, “the real money 
makers,” so the farmers called their 
hogs, could be seen waddling about, 
seemingly at peace with themselves 
and the world at large. 

We learned that tke valley land is 
much more productive than the higher 
land, though equally hard to clear. The 
prairie land of western Washington, 
which we had seen so highly adver- 
tised because of it requiring no clear- 
ing, we considered worthless. 

One day, while we were traveling 
over a stretch of this land, we stopped 
to talk with a woman whose husband, 
being unable to make a living on their 
twenty acre ranch, had gone to the coal 
mines to work by the day. The woman 
wanted to sell her cow, as there was 
not enough grass on their land to feed 
it. She was offering the cow for fif- 
teen dollars less than she had four 
months previously paid for it. 

“What’s the matter with the prairie 
land ?” my husband had later asked of 
a valley farmer. 

“Keep cfi of it,” the farmer told him. 


“I have two hundred acres of it up 
there in Western Washington. That’s 
what it’s worth.” He snapped his fin- 
gers. “You’d better settle right here: 
this is God’s country,” he told us. 

It did look awfully good to us there, 
but we were determined to push on to 
see more of other lands before settling 
permanently. 

We were usually on our way at 
seven in the morning, making camp 
again at six, if possible. We stopped 
only an hour at noon, eating a cold 
lunch and feeding our horses grain. 
At night we pitched the tent, carried 
in the stove, table, chairs and what 
provisions we wanted; then, while I 
prepared the evening meal and fed the 
dog, my husband attended to the 
horses and gathered wood for the fol- 
lowing day. Our supper usually con- 
sisted of potatoes, ham, eggs, bread, 
butter, coffee and some kind of fruit 
I had prepared on the previous even- 
ing. Before many days out, our horses 
had begun to look fine. They were in- 
deed poor-looking specimens when we 
left our home city. Occasionally those 
we met would remark: “That’s a fine 
team you have.” This would make us 
both very happy. My husband’s con- 
stant care of the team was beginning 
to reap its reward. He fed them on 
the best of hay and grain obtainable, 
curried them thoroughly both night 
and morning, and they never went to 
bed without warm blankets covering 
them. 

It had taken nearly all of our two 
hundred dollar savings to buy our out- 
fit—therefore my husband was forced 
to stop and work occasionally; when 
we had gained a few dollars, a new 
supply of provisions and horse-feed 
we were off again. 

After traveling over much of two 
States we came to decide it would be 
better to have a few dollars before 
settling on land. Therefore we came 
to this busy place, where wages for 
man and team are six dollars a day. 
On arriving here we traded off our 
small team at a valuation of three hun- 
dred dollars, receiving in their stead a 
larger team and giving our note for a 
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balance of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. We left our home city on March 
the first of this year, and it is now Oc- 
tober. We have paid off the one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars balance—we 
have also bought and paid for a second 
team and sold the same only yester- 
day at a gocd profit. . 

I lift my eyes again to the snow- 
capped peaks. Two weeks hence I 
hope to be well on my way toward 
them. Who knows what we will find 


just beyond? Will ours be a home on 
the sage-brush plains where later yel- 
low grain will wave in summer 
breezes, or will it be a nest hidden in 
the deep wocd, which we love so well? 

But this we do know: there is a 
way for many who are striving in the 
city to make good. Turn away from 
the old life, no matter what the cost to 
sentiment or pride, and get out beneath 
God’s sky, where there is health and 
a chance to gain a home. 





A SONG OF HELOISE 


(After the Death of Abelard.) 


Within these walls where all is holy calm 
And wearied souls from sorrow:find release, 
Why in my breast doth dwell this sharp alarm, 
When in my soul this throbbing tumult cease? 
Drawn from the world, of it no more a part, 
My thoughts I thrust toward heavenly desire, 
I bow my head in penance—but my heart 
Is burning with an all-consuming fire. 
Oh, could I but forget you, Abelard, 
Your image stands between me and my God! 


These saintly women ‘round their altar praying, 
Their only wealth the hope of future bliss, 
Far from their murmured words my mind is straying— 
My treasure is the memory of a kiss! 
At ev’ning, when with rosary and psalter, 
They kneel to ask celestial powers to bless, 
I cannot make response—my lips will falter, 
Each bead recalls some tender, sweet caress. 
What joys can Heaven hold for me 
Who once hath tasted ecstasy? 


They say that Abelard is dead. I wonder,— 
As on my way I go with lagging feet,— 
Can Death rend such a mighty love asunder, 
Or still a passion once so wondrous sweet? 
When in a straight, white shroud they shall enfold me, 
And close my eyes for that eternal rest, 
From out the grave his arms will stretch to hold me,— 
To draw me to sweet sleep upon his breast. 
Clasped close in his embrace, content 
’Til Earth is vanquished, Time is spent. 


Avice HatHaway CUNNINGHAM. 





A Tragedy of ’49 


By William Alfred Corey 


HREE loves there are which, 
with varying intensity, are 
basic in the lives of men. 


This trinity of loves is the 


love of pioneering and adventure, the . 


love of woman and the love of gold. 
Upon these three pegs or passions you 
can hang most of the facts of history 
since men began to leave records. Be- 
hind every page of the book, back of 
every date in the chronological tables, 
beneath every milestone, there was 
once a man who loved greatly in one 
or more of these three ways. Every 
normal man, at some period of his 
life, sees longingly the purple outline 
of some distant mountain, or some be- 
witching feminine face, or some daz- 
zling vision of gold. And, according 
as his love is wise or foolish, his life 
is blest or damned. But, wise or fool- 
. ish, for better or for worse, his love 
guides his life and helps make history. 
All three of these fundamental 
promptings are involved in the story 
of Martin Bader, a California pioneer 
of 49. This story, which John Straub, 
a Nevada mining man, now visiting in 
San Francisco, heard when a small 
boy in Ohio from the lips of Bader 
himself, is here briefly set forth. 
First before the footlights, however, 
comes Captain John A. Sutter, a typi- 
cal pioneer: a man born to break new 
ground, to blaze new paths. A native 
of Switzerland and a world wanderer, 
it became the ambition of Sutter’s life 
to found a Swiss colony in North 
America. With this idea in view, he 
came to America in the thirties, 
crossed the continent, visited the 
Sandwich Islands, explored the Pacific 
Coast as far north as Alaska, and 


to the Mexican government. 


finally attempted to land at Yerba 
Buena, now San Francisco, in 1839. 

The Mexican authorities at Yerba 
Buena not permitting him to land, he 
sailed for Monterey to seek permission 
directly from Governor Alverado him- 
self. 

Sutter visited the Mexican Governor 
and stated his business—that he 
sought a location in California for a 
colony of his countrymen. Governor 
Alverado was not in the real estate 
business, nor was he advertising low 
colonist rates or otherwise seeking to 
encourage emigration. Still, he liked 
Sutter personally, and as his govern- 
ment was land-poor anyway, and a 
few square leagues more or less made 
little difference, the upshot was that 
the Swiss colonizer received a pass to 
travel over the country and the prom- 
ise of a grant of twenty square leagues 
of any unoccupied land he might find 
that suited him on condition that his 
colonists should first swear allegiance 
It was 
probably very much a case of the large 
hospitality so characteristic of Cali- 
fornia in the days of the Spanish. 
grandees. Alverado, seeing no pos- 
sibility of serious results, simply said 
to the stranger, in effect : “Come in and 
make yourself at home. If you see 
anything you want, take it.” 

And Sutter, being no fool, took it. 
He explored to the east and north, 
finally selecting and receiving a grant 
for the large tract which has ever since 
borne his name. . 

But here is where chronology ends 
and the human element in the story 
begins. Sutter, having received his 
grant, at once set about bringing his 
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colonists to settle upon the land. He 
communicated with his old friends 
and acquaintances in Canton Basil, 
Switzerland, painting in glowing col- 
ors the beauties and advantages of the 
new country and urging them to emi- 
grate. 

Among the people with whom Sut- 
ter communicated was a family named 
Bader. Martin Bader, a young man 
of twenty-two or three, was a son of 
this family. Young Martin was in 
love with a servant girl of the neigh- 
borhood named Sanftleben. The elder 
Baders, father and mother, proud and 
well-to-do people, were violently op- 
posed to their son’s union with Sophie 
Sanftleben as being beneath his sta- 
tion. 

The son being persistent in his love, 
the parents seized upon the colonist 
scheme as an opportunity to get him 
away from the despised servant girl. 
So, shrewdly seeking to keep him un- 
aware of their real object, they en- 
thused over the colony proposition and 
urged Martin to join it. 

But Martin saw through the old peo- 
ple’s scheme, and foiled them with one 
of his own. He apparently fell in with 
his parents’ wishes; married the ser- 
vant girl on the quiet the night before 
his departure, and sailed away to the 
new land with the kiss of conjugal love 
upon his lips and with his father’s 
money for passage and expenses in his 
pocket, intending to send for his wife 
as soon as possible and set up his 
household gods in the land of promise. 

Martin Bader arrived in California 
in due time from the long trip around 
the Horn. He found employment, of 
course, at once. He helped to buiid 
Sutter’s Fort, became interested in 
Captain Sutter’s various agricultural 
and stock raising enterprises, and was 
working on the new mill on the Ameri- 
can River when James A. Marshall 
picked up the famous gold nugget from 
the mill race on the morning of Janu- 
ary 19, 1848. 

Then followed the gold excitement, 
and young Bader dropped his carpen- 
ter tools, and, like everybody. else, 
took up the pick and gold pan. And in 


a very few short weeks he had washed 
out gold enough to make it safe and 
possible to send for his wife. 

This he did, and she arrived as soon 
as the trip could be made, and they be- 
gan a happy period of house and home 
keeping in a little miner’s cabin near 
the original gold strike. 

Here, happy and contented, they 
lived about two years, when, without 
the slightest warning, the shadow of 
tragedy fell across the cabin threshold. 
A scoundrel giving his name as Chal- 
mers had been taken into the home as 
a boarder and partner of Bader’s in 
mining gold. For months the two men 
worked together, caching the results of 
each day’s panning in the ground just 
outside the cabin door. There seemed 
to be perfect confidence and under- 
standing between the two men. 

But one day the shadow fell. Bader 
returned to his home one evening to 
find the cabin empty. His wife usu- 
ally met him at the door with the babe 
in her arms. ‘But the house was de- 
serted and his wife gone. She could 
not have gone far, he reasoned, as the 
door was open and the household work 
unfinished. Thinking she might have 
gone to the spring a short way from 
the house, he walked toward it and 
found her dead body lying near the 
path with her baby, unharmed and 
asleep lying by its side. The woman’s 
throat had been cut from ear to ear. 

A posse of miners was organized 
that night to catch and hang Chalmers 
as murderer and thief. For it was 
later found that the cache of gold by 
the cabin door had been robbed, and 
the failure of Bader’s partner to show 
up and account for himself branded 
him as the guilty party. The posse 
searched the region far and wide, but 
the criminal was never caught, and he 
went unpunished except as his con- 
science, if he had any, punished him. 
Why he killed the woman, whether he 
proposed an elopement and killed her 
on her refusal, or to cover his theft, 
was, naturally, never known. 

His child, and the rough, but real 
sympathy of the mining community 

saved Martin Bader’s reason. Finally 
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he mastered himself to a degree, and 
went dully back to his work in the 
gulches. He had the baby to provide 
for. Work is the anodyne of grief. 
The whip of necessity keeps many a 
heart from breaking. So with Martin 
Bader. Want drove him to work, and 
in work he found once more the cords 
which bind men and women to life, if 
not to hope. 

But he remained in California only 
until he could accumulate a few thou- 
sand dollars—enough to get away on. 
Then he started for Switzerland and 
the old home. But he did not cross 


the Atlantic. In Ohio he stopped to 
visit a settlement of Swiss friends 
among whom was a man named Det- 
weiler, an uncle of the Nevada man 
above mentioned. To Detweiler he 
told his story, and Detweiler prevailed 
upon him to stay in Ohio. This he did, 
investing his small fund in farm land, 
and finally remarrying, raising a fam- 
ily, and dying in 1875. And among 
his descendants, who still live in Ohio, 
is the child, now an aged woman, 
whose mother was so cruelly killed 
three score years ago in the Califor- 
nia gold camp. 





IN A CROWD 


Oh, me! how wretched people look, 
How very wretched! Never book 
Contained so sorrowful a tale 

As do these faces worn and pale, 


Deep lined by those grim authors three: 
Bereavement, Sickness, Poverty. 


I pity them, I love them:so 

That I would share each several woe, 

If haply I might ease the strain 

On some tired struggler’s back and brain, 
Or bring an hour of calm relief 

To some sad mourner faint with grief, 
Stanching her tears’ unceasing flow— 

I pity them, I love them so! 


But oh, thou prater, weak and poor, 
Boasting such sympathy, be sure 

That those whom God thy special charge 
Hath made receive of love so large 

And overflowing meed from thee 

That cheered, sustained, and blest they be. 


Let never cold or angry word 

Be by thy mother’s children heard, 

Let no blood-brother e’er demand 

In vain a kindness at thy hand,— 

A patient house-mate, do not frown 

The plaint of dog or kitten down— 

Hast thou thus served thine own? Till then 
Thou owest naught to alien men! 


Juuia Ditto Youne. 





Lured by a Phantom Sea 


By John Harbottle 


LONE horseman ambled out 

A of the shimmering distance 

and up to the group of four 

who sat Turk-fashion about 

a lunch of cheese and crackers. He 

waved a hand stiffly toward the five 

hundred steers that browsed eagerly at 
the sparse vegetation around them. 

“Howdy, boys.” His was the af- 
fable greeting of the plains where in- 
troduction is not required. “Feeders 
for the Nebraska corn-belt ?” he quer- 
ied, without waiting for an answer to 
his salutation. “So? Then don’t 
tackle the Cheyenne Trail. Swing 
back to the river route.” There was a 
note of warning in his voice. 

The two older men looked up in- 
quiringly. ““Why so?” demanded Mar- 
vin. “Anything wrong overland?” 

“See my horse? Ga’nt as a locoed 
cayuse. I’m just over the trail from 
Sterling. Grass burnt to a frazzle, and 
the only open water holes are the 
springs at Avalo and the Belmont 
Ranch. Cedar, Springdale, Pawnee 
and Wild Horse are all drier than a 
Mexican’s string of peppers. You 
can’t get your herd through—don’t try 
it.” ; 
As he rode away the two men and 
their sons looked at each other in con- 
sternation. 

“Now, that is certainly provoking,” 
exclaimed Mr. Marvin, greatly dis- 
turbed. “It’s fully a hundred and fifty 
miles by the Platte—three days far- 
ther. It will take us, at the very least, 
ten days to make Sterling—and our 
cars will be there in a week.” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Eaton, resigned- 
ly, after a short argument, “there’s 
just one way out of it: take the other 


route and pay demurrage on our 
twenty cars. We certainly dare not 
attempt the overland trail, in the face 
of what that rider told us; a hundred 
miles of desert, with water twice, isn’t 
very good medicine for cattle on the 
way to market.” 

Reluctantly the four horsemen 
turned their herd toward the river. 
From Athol Hill to Sterling, the ter- 
minals of their drive, it was exactly 
one hundred and five miles by the old 
Cheyenne Trail. The other road took 
them fifty miles to the nearest point 
of contact with the river, which then 
swung out in a great circle of more 
than twice that distance to their des- 
tination. 

If to Eaton and Marvin, brothers-in- 
law, and owners of the Bar L ranch, 
the condition of the shorter route was 
a disappointment, it was a far greater 
one to their boys. In just two weeks 
from the morning they had started, 
Athol Hill began her county fair— 
four days of the wildest merry-making. 
Frontier Day, it had come to be called, 
for every hour from nine till night was 
filled with racing, riding, roping and a 
dozen thrilling novelties dear to every 
lad that loved his life in the open. 
Mark Eaton and Bob Marvin were 
both entered in a number of the boys’ 
events. For days, weeks in fact, they 
had trained the speediest ponies in 
their fathers’ herd, practiced with the 
rope till they could “down” and “tie” 
a three-year-old without a hitch, and 
had punished themselves on the back 
of every “outlaw” they could beg or 
borrow from their neighbors, until they 
were jubilantly confident that from 
some of the entries they could not fail 
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to win the prizes. Frontier Day was 
to them the one. event of the year. 

Had the original plans for the drive 
been followed they would have had 
five days in which to return from Ster- 
ling; but now, with the closest calcula- 
tion, there would be but two—scarcely 
time to cover the shorter trail. Neither 
Bob nor Mark complained; they 
pushed steadily on, determined, how- 
ever, to permit no needless delay. 

Abundant forage along the river 
allowed them to make good time, so 
that noon of the tenth day saw the last 
straggler crowded into the yards of 
the railroad they had crossed country 
to reach. But to their dismay the 
train of twenty cars, after lying in the 
“hole” until the very morning of their 
arrival, had been picked up and car- 
ried on to another shipper a few miles 
below. 

The men, satisfied with the success- 
ful drive, thought less of: the delay 
than did the boys—they were not go- 
ing back to Athol Hill at once; instead, 
they were to accompany the feeders 
and deliver them to the buyer. To 
Mark and Bob, however, when the first 
afternoon wore away without a car in 
sight, it was a matter of grave concern. 
The anxious hours of another day 


passed, still in fruitless waiting, and 


their impatience knew no bounds. 

“Confound it!” shouted Mark, 
climbing down for the fiftieth time 
from his “lookout” on the corral, 
“there’s the last freight to-day—and 
not a stock car in it! If we only didn’t 
have to help load——” 

“T see our finish—and the last of 
that prize saddle,” growled Bob. “Just 
our luck, though; we’ll pull into Athol 
in time to see the slow-mule race— 
and that’s about all. We might as 
well forget the whole thing right now, 
and sit around with our hands in our 
pockets, good-naturedly.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that bad, Bob; we’ve 
got a little show to make it,” replied 
Mark, in a feeble attempt to be cheer- 
ful. “The cars will surely come in to- 
night. We can load up by noon and 
still have a day and a half to cover a 
hundred miles. The ponies are good 


for it. What makes me out of sorts is 
that we'll have to go into things with- 
out a bit of practice for two weeks. It’s 
mighty lucky we got Dave Harter to 
keep the horses in trim.” 

The special stock train came in that 
night. A noisy, strenuous forenoon 
finished the loading of the nineteen 
cars needed. The boys waited to see 
the caboose hooked on, then waved a 
good-bye to their fathers and rushed 
back up town. 

Ten minutes later the ponies—two 
were left at the livery stable to await 
the return of the ranchmen—galloped 
along the dusty street, and soon took 
up the Cheyenne trail. They left the 
valley, and in half a mile climbed a 
hundred feet to the brow of the plains 
which stretch away in vast undulating 
sweeps for scores, yes hundreds, of 
miles, for the streams that cut them 
seem but tiny rivulets in the mighty 
expanse of shimmering prairie. 

The old Cheyenne Trail—lasting 
footprints of dauntless pioneers, tra- 
versed by Fremont in his search for 
newer lands, the Mormons in their pil- 
grimage to the valley of New Jordan, 
the Forty-niners in their wild dash to 
the Eldorado of the West—winds its 
deep-cut way from Omaha westward 
along the Platte to Sterling, and from 
thence overland to Cheyenne. This 
last stretch of the fluted road. winds, 
for the most part, over a desert. In 
the hundred miles there are but two 
dependable camping spots—Avalo 
Springs, thirty miles from Sterling, 
and the Belmont Ranch, forty miles 
beyond. 

“If the ponies keep up this pace,” 
shouted Bob, “we'll pull into Athol be- 
fore dark to-morrow night.” 

Mark, ordinarily more thoughtful 
and less impetuous than his cousin, 
had not noticed that they were dash- 
ing along at too merry a speed. The 
bronchos were homeward bound, and 
two days of rest had put “ginger” into 
their blood till they were eager for a 
race, 

_“—or we will be dragging them be- 
hind us,” laughed Mark, reining into a 
respectable canter. “The little chumps 
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are headed for home, so they'll tear 
along till they drop. It’s too hot and 
too soon to start this sort of travel. We 
can’t pass Avalo Springs to-night, any- 
way; there’s nowhere to stop for forty 
miles.” 

About: sundown they rode into the 
corral at the little oasis ranch—a spot 
of green watered by a single splendid 
spring. At daybreak they were off, 
armed with two flasks of water and a 
generous lunch put up by the hospit- 
able ranchman’s wife—she would take 
no pay for the accommodation. The 
forty miles to Belmont Ranch was the 
hardest part of the journey: there was 
no water, and at the end lay sixteen 
miles of yielding sand. 

In the cool of the morning the ponies 
swept along, pounding out mile after 
mile under willing, unshod hoofs; but 
at nine o’clock, when they reached the 
first of the sand, the sun was blister- 
ing, so the boys drew them to a steady 
amble. Ahead, unbroken by tree or 
cabin, lay the real desert. The white 
sheen of the glittering expanse wav- 
ered rhythmically, not unlike the con- 
stant swelling of the sea. 

They were covering the fourth mile 
when both boys suddenly reined in and 
turned to gaze at a wagon track that 
came at almost a right angle from the 
north. 

“That’s odd,” puzzled Mark; “there 
isn’t a ranch this side of Kimball in 
that direction. Where on earth could 
that wagon have been?” 

“Probably some tenderfoot left the 
road back a ways and tried to miss the 
sand,” laughed Bob, after debating 
over a number of unsatisfactory ex- 
planations. “Bet he learned some- 
thing.” 

“Now look at that!” A few rods 
beyond, Bob pointed to where the 
wagon had pulled out of the road, and 
evidently stopped for the night; the 
team had been tethered near by, but 
there was no scattered hay to indicate 
that they had been fed—only a beaten 
circle at the end of each rope. “The 
witless chump has camped here—no 
water, no feed; both farther away the 
longer they stopped. I'll bet he 


‘ all. 


learned another lesson before they got 
to Belmont’s.” 

“He was lost,” commented Mark, 
more charitably. “Missed the road 
miles back, maybe, and wandered till 
he found it again. It seemed so much 
like home he just camped right where 
he was—hay and water the least of his 
troubles. Probably travels after night 
to miss the heat.” 

Five miles farther on, the tracks 
again left the road on a tangent to the 
south, leaving uncertain, meandering 
grooves stretching into the distance. 

“They were hunting for the lake— 
poor fools!” said Mark, pointing to the 
silver expanse that beckoned allur- 
ingly to thirsty travelers. 

“The tracks are green. It’s queer 
we can’t see where they went,” said 
Bob, peering into the treacherous mir- 
age. “They’re out there somewhere— 
still hunting, likely. Say—look, Mark 
—isn’t that the outfit—the black speck 
off to the side? Yes, by George, it is: 
it’s moving. You can see the covered 
wagon, too, if you look cfose. Locoed!” 
he finished in disgust. ‘Who’s fool 
enough to chase the mirage ?” 

“T'll wager a mirage will never fool 
them again. They'll learn to stick to 
the trail,” laughed Mark as they rode 
along. 

They rode in silence for nearly a 
milé. Somehow, neither boy felt in- 
clined to speak; instead they gazed 
curiously out. into the shimmering 
white, dotted only-by the motionless 
spot of black. They glanced at each 
other covertly till finally their eyes 
met; there was no smile on either face. 
Both knew what the desert meant. 

“Oh, I know what you're thinking 
of,” cried Bob, as if in self-accusation. 
“It’s the wobbly team that made that 
wobbly track; and how somebody 
must have been suffering to leave the 
trail to strike off there for that death- 
joke; and you’re thinking, too, that 
maybe a woman or some little shavers 
are in that wagon. I’ve thought of it 
But look here, Mark, we can’t do 
them any good. There isn’t a pint of 
water between us—just enough to tan- 
talize. All we could do would be tc 
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e 
tell them something they probably 
found out long ago.” 

“Hard to tell what they have found 
out,” argued Mark. ‘“They’ve likely 
got the idea a lake is farther than it 
seems, like mountains, so they are 
still going. We could start them back.” 

“They've stopped—they know 
where they’re at,” replied Bob. “There 
isn’t a bit of use to go. You're sorry 
for ’em; I’m sorry, too. 
curiosity that’s dragging at us. Now, 
there’s only one way to help them— 
the sensible way: we'll go on to Bel- 
mont’s and tell the boys there. In 
three hours they will have a barrel of 
water out there. What can we do—just 
tell ’em we’re sorry? Come on, Mark,” 
he urged. “We’ve got some hard miles 
before us yet—and let’s not forget we 
are due in that half-mile pony race at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

Mark was thinking hard. He was 
as keen as Bob to reach home without 
delay. He felt that Bob, too, was as 
anxious about the emigrants as was 


he. It seemed best to go on and send 
back help, but somehow Mark could 
not satisfy himself that it was right, 


after all. He could not but feel that 
he and Bob were evading a duty, al- 
though it was evident that Bob be- 
lieved in his own plan. 

“Bob,” he began a moment later, “I 
don’t feel right about this. It’s our 
business to go over to that wagon. 
Let’s start.” 

“T don’t feel right about it, either, 
Mark. I wish we had a barrel of water 
along. Then it would be worth while 
riding over. But hurry up. We haven’t 
any time to waste, either for them or 
ourselves.” He urged his pony ahead. 
Bob was honest with himself in ques- 
tioning the utility of a trip back to see 
what, no doubt, they would be power- 
less to avert. Vaguely he had rea- 
soned the emigrants would finally ex- 
tricate themselves from their danger, 
though a word to the Belmont boys 
would bring speedy help. 

Mark saw further ahead: perhaps a 
few drops of water might serve now to 
renew a sinking hope. A barrel, in an 
hour, might prove too late. 


So it’s just. 


“Hold on, Bob,” he called. “Listen. 
We’ve simply got to go back to those 
people: it’s not a square deal for us to 
run away like this. Let’s put ourselves 
in their place—watching two men ride 
past without a pleasant look. It would 
hurt, wouldn’t it? We don’t know how 
long they’ve been suffering for water. 
Our pint may save a life now, where in 
three hours ten barrels would do no 
good.” 

Bob turned and rode slowly back to 
his cousin. Mark’s idea made things 
look different. “Maybe we ought, af- 
ter all,” he conceded. 

“T’ve been for a mile and a half try- 
ing to make up my mind that a few 
hours’ delay for us is of less import- 
ance than the people out there in that 
wagon. It’s the races and roping and 
prizes we’re thinking of; things might 
look different out there. If anything 
should happen because we didn’t try 
to help I’m afraid there’d be dreams 
that couldn’t be forgotten.” 

“I believe you’re right,” admitted 
Bob slowly. “I wish we'd gone 
sooner.” 

Presently the two ponies were plow- 
ing briskly through the winnowed sur- 
face, leaping the occasional tufts of 
soap-weed, sagebrush and the omni- 
present cactus. Off to the south, and 
indeed on every side, glimmered the 
dancing surface of an inland sea whose 
illusive billows rolled tantalizingly in- 
to the distance. 

The day was still, breathless except 
for tiny whirlwinds that bobbed lightly 
along the glistening sand, twisting 
their thin, yellow spirals up into the 
white-hot heavens. 

The covered wagon faced away 
from the boys, so they were not heard 
as they approached on the velvety soil. 
Instead, out of the canopy came 
broken voices to the boys: 

“Dear Lord... helpless... in- 
to thy hands we commend .. .” 

The first was the soft voice of a wo- 
man; at her pause there came the 
pleading of a child: 

“Oh, mamma, isn’t God sorry for 
poor papa? Won’t He bring us water 
pretty soon?” 
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“If He thinks best He will, my dar- 
ling.” 

With eyes averted from each other, 
Mark and Bob rode to the front of the 
wagon. The team, gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, stood dejectedly in their tracks, 
feet braced out against a weakness 
that was final: they had come to the 
end of their journey. 

“Hello, folks!” challenged Mark, for 
there was no one on the driver’s seat. 

A frightened cry from within, then 
a sudden scrambling brought two faces 
to the arch—a woman and a little girl 
of eight. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” cried 
the mother, the light of hope flashing 
into eyes that were weary. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” burst out 
the child, her wan, tear-stained face 
breaking into a smile of . gladness, 
“have they brought us a drink P” 

“We haven’t much left,” deplored 
Mark, fumbling in his saddle roll for 
the flask. “There’s just enough to wet 
Alone—just you two?” he 


your lips. 
demanded. 

Pain came into the mother’s face— 
a face refined, intelligent, but seamed 


with lines of patient sacrifice. She 
nodded to the wagon within. ‘“He’s 
there,” she answered brokenly. “It’s 
his lungs—the reason we're traveling. 
He was getting stronger till—till—we 
used the last of our water two days 
ago. He’s unconscious now. We've 
been squeezing cactus, but it made 
him sick. And the horses—oh, can’t 
you help us, boys? We’ve been lost 
out here for five days with no hay and 
only a twenty gallon keg of water. 
The poor animals can go no farther— 
and I’d given up.” 

“We're here to help,” said Bob, dis- 
mounting to hide his own distress. 

Mark found his flask and passed it 
up to the waiting woman. She seized 
it eagerly, turning back into the wagon. 

“Oh, now, poor papa can have a 
drink,” cried the littie girl, she, too, 
forgetful of her own suffering. 

The boys stared at the emaciated 
horses for a moment. It was plain 
that they could never move the wagon. 
“They’re all in,” said Bob, shortly; 


then, as if by tacit agreement, both 
fell to unhitching. In a trice the weak- 
ened team had been led aside, and the 
ponies put in their place, saddles 
thrown into the wagon. 

“Ready inside?” called Mark, 
mounting the seat with the reins. 

The woman again appeared. “But 
our team, surely——” she cried, with 
a frightened glance at the horses 
standing in pitiful dejection just 
where the boys had led them. 

“Too weak to travel,” said Mark. 
“They must stay till we can get back 
with feed and water.” 

A moment later the sturdy little 
bronchos pulled the wagon from its 
rut and headed briskly toward Bel- 
mont’s Ranch, eight miles away. 

“We'll make camp in about two 
hours and a half, and either come or 
send some one with a buckboard full 
of hay and a keg of water. Your team 
will brace up in no time, and get in to- 
night in good shape,” explained Bob, 
swinging up into the seat with Mark. 

“Avalo Springs?” queried the wo- 
man. 

“Goodness, no! Avalo is nearly 
forty miles behind us. Which way are 
you really headed—east or west?” de- 
manded Mark, uneasily. 

“West. We lost the road our first 
night out of Sterling—we drove nights 
to save the horses. Since then we’ve 
driven, driven, driven—for lakes of 
water we never could reach. We knew 
there was no water, but somehow—we 
hoped we might be mistaken.” 

“Tt’s surely awful, when you don’t 
know,” ventured Mark, with boyish 
sympathy; then they lapsed into 
silence, for the little girl, eased of the 
keenness of her thirst, had crawled in- 
to her mother’s lap and was asleep. 

Three hours brought them to the 
Belmont ranch where, with tenderness, 
the boys resigned their charges to the 
care of the two women there. 

It was not yet dusk when they 
drove once more into the corral leading 
the gaunt horses of the emigrants. A 
little water and a few mouthfuls of 
grain had restored a portion of their 
ebbing strength.. 
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“Well, Mark,” laughed Bob, on the 
way to the house for supper, “we’ve 
put in a busy afternoon, and we're still 
thirty-five miles from home. Looks 
like we'll miss the first pony-race. I 
don’t know as I care, though; we’ve 
done a good job.” 

“We won’t miss the pony-race,” re- 
plied Mark. “We’ll be pounding the 
trail at midnight again. Sun-up will 
see us at home, ready for breakfast.” 

After supper they went in to see 
how the man had recovered, and to 
say good-bye, for none of the rescued 
had.appeared at the table, The sick 
man had recovered wonderfully, and 
was sitting ina chair. He rose weakly 
to greet the boys. 

“Don’t get up; don’t get up,” ex- 
claimned Mark, considerately. “We 
just want to say good-bye, and caution 
you to let your team rest for several 
days. We go on at midnight.” 

The man advanced, nevertheless, 
‘with outstretched hand, his wife and 
little girl at his elbow. There were 
tears in the eyes of the two, and a shy, 
grateful smile on the face of the child. 

“Why, you are just boys!” ex- 
claimed the man in surprise. “Any- 
way, you have done for us to-day like 
men. I—I—I cannot find the words to 
thank you.” He clasped each hand 
for a moment in both of his, then sat 
down, his strength exhausted. 

Then the mother thanked them tear- 
fully, censuring herself that she had 
been so ungrateful in the afternoon. 
The little girl edged up to the blushing 
boys and seized a hand of each shyly. 

“I like you both,” she said simply, 
with shining eyes; then fled to her 
mother. 
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“Well, I suppose you'll be coming on 
through Athol Hill in a few days,” be- 
gan Mark, edging toward the door. “If 
you do, you’re welcome to stop a while 
at the Bar L Ranch—we both live 
there.” 

“Athol Hill!” exclaimed the woman. 
“Why, that’s just where we are go- 
ing first. Are we near there? I 
thought Athol Hill was in Wyoming.” 

“It is,” replied Bob, “but it’s only 
thirty-five miles from here. Do you 
know some people there ?” 

“T had a brother and a sister near 
there a few years ago,” said the man. 
“Perhaps they are there still ad you 
know them: Jim Eaton and Nancy 
Marvin? Jim and Mr. Marvin were 
partners at one time.” 

Mark and Bob flashed a sudden look 
at each other—a glance like that com- 
ing with the knowledge of danger long 
past. Their first thought went back 
to that forlorn “schooner” in search of 
a phantom sea in the desert—and how 
near they had “passed by on the other 
side.” 

“And mamma says I’ve got two 
cousins I’ve never seen—Mark and 
Robert,” cried the little girl gleefully. 

Instantly the boys recovered from 
their momentary embarrassment, and 
they stepped forward into the room 
again. 

Mark laughed and pushed Bob 
ahead of him. “Well, here’s your 
cousin Bob, and I’m Mark. So you’re 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Dick—and little 
Cousin Ruth!” There was a rush and 
mutual exclamations of surprise and 
pleasure. ; 

And the boys forgot the 
Athol Hill. 
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A Spurned Gift 


By Elliott Flower 


HERE may or may not be a 
moral in this. I do not 
know. Anyhow, here is the 
story: 

Emulating Andrew Carnegie, Mr. 
Cyrus Wilson made preparations to die 
poor—at least, reasonably poor. Again 
emulating Carnegie, he turned his at- 
tention to libraries. Still emulating 
Carnegie, he made his gifts condi- 
tional. 

Grantford, which Mr. Carnegie had 
inadvertently overlooked, was the first 


town upon Mr. Wilson’s list. To Grant- - 


ford, Mr. Wilson offered a $25,000 
library building, provided a suitable 
site was furnished and proper pro- 
vision made for the maintenance of 
the library. And here Mr. Wilson, 
having served his purpose, passes out 
of the story. 

Grantford wanted the building, but 
the conditions proved to be rather bur- 
densome. Grantford’s public library 
was then located in two gloomy rooms 
in the back of the City Hall, and, at 
best, it was little more than an apology 
for a library. To meet the terms of 
the gift it would be necessary, in ad- 
dition to providing a site, to expend a 
considerable sum for new books and 
to guarantee a sufficient sum annually 
to cover running expenses and addi- 
tional book purchases. The officials 
of Grantford decided, after protracted 
discussion, that the city could provide 
the books and the money for running 
expenses, but they could not see their 
way clear to the purchase of a site. 

It followed, thereforc, that there 
was a loud call for some public-spir- 
ited citizen to step forward and donate 
the site, but, instead of doing that, 


the land-owning citizens promptly ad- 
vanced the price of whatever property 
the officials seemed to favor. More- 
over, they did a good deal of log-roll- 
ing and lobbying, each for himself, to 
induce purchase at the advanced price. 

The two local papers took the mat- 
ter up, and that is how Wesley Tate 
happened to learn of it. Wesley had 
purloined a paper from the office of 
the third-rate hotel where he lived, 
and had taken it to his shabby little 
room on the top floor. He did this 
regularly, much to the annoyance of 
the proprietor, the clerk and the other 
guests, but the fact that he owned the 
hotel, the “proprietor” being merely a 
lessee, had a tendency to discourage 
criticism or complaint. 

In his room, having divested himself 
of coat and boots as a measure of com- 
fort, Wesley read all about the library 
problem. Then he read it all over 
again, a great purpose formulating in 
his mind. 

“T’ll give ’em a site,” he decided at 
last. 

Having reached this decision, the 
first. of its kind in his experience, he 
discovered that it gave him much per- 
sonal gratification. There was a glow 
of conscious virtue that was quite new 
to him. 

“TI got plenty,” he reflected. “It’s 
time I done something for the town.” 

As a matter of fact, he had long 
had a hazy idea of “doing something” 
for the town, but it never before had 
taken definite shape. 

“Besides,” he added, “this’ll help 
along other property that’s near it, and 
I can give the site where I got other 
property.” 
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Thus did he justify himself to him- 
self, having looked at everything from 
a financial viewpoint for so long a time 
that-he could not break himself of the 
habit. 

“It'll wake ’em up some, I guess!” 
he chuckled. 

Under the warming influence of this 
thought his enthusiasm rose higher. 

“T’ll give ’em five hundred dollars 
for books, too,” he declared. “If that 
don’t take their breath away, I’m a 
monkey!” 

So far as this evidence goes, it was 
quickly demonstrated that Wesley 
Tate was not a monkey, for it did 
“take their breath away.” And why 
not?’ He was known as a miser, who 
livec frugally, owned many ram- 
shac’-'« buildings, and was not, to say 
the least, exactly scrupulous in his 
business dealings. So far as local 


knowledge and tradition went he never 
before had had one generous impulse, 
while there were many stories of his 


heartlessness. 

How could the people of Grantford 
know that there had been a change in 
the man, due to the sudden blossoming 
of an idea that had been germinating 
for a long time? How could they 
know that he aspired to becoming a 
prominent and respected citizen, hav- 
ing discovered that the mere posses- 
sion of money would not give him that 
distinction? How could they know 
that he had hazily planned doing 
something of this sort “when he had 
enough,” that he had become so inter- 
ested in getting “enough” that he had 
failed to stop when he had it, and that 
the opportunity now presented had 
merely crystallized what had been an 
indefinite purpose before? How could 
they know that the thrill of satisfaction 
that had followed this determination 
had encouraged him to plan even 
greater things for the future? 

They could not know, of course. 
They could not understand how his 
early struggles and privations had de- 
veloped the money-grubbing habit, the 
determination to get enough to provide 
for all contingencies. of fickle fortune, 
and they could not realize that he had 


suddenly awakened to the fact that 
he had enough. He was, to them, 
merely a stony-hearted, selfish, un- 
principled miser. Besides, his amaz- 
ing offer had upset the plans of some 
of the most distinguished and influen- 
tial citizens of Grantford. 

The concensus of opinion was that 
the city could not afford to accept any 
favors from Wesley Tate. There 
were many who dissented, as was to be 
expected, holding that even tainted 
wealth might properly be used for a 
good purpose, but those estimable 
citizens whose standing in the com- 
munity gave their views the color of 
public sentiment were strenuously op- 
posed to the idea. It would never do, 
they argued, for the city to put itself 
under obligations to a man who was 
always fighting his assessments and 
dodging his taxes. It would be, ac- 
cording to Mr. William Downer’s em- 
phatic declaration, both disgraceful 
and shortsighted, and Mr. Sidney Gris- 
com, Mr. Anson Bates and Mr. Chas. 
Hatton Browne, concurred in this view. 
Mr. Griscom called attention to the fact 
that Tate as a property owner, was a 
notorious violator of the building and 
health laws; Mr. Bates recalled vari- 
ous stories of harshness and business 
trickery, and Browne intimated that 
some of his property was used for 
unlawful purposes. Others were al- 
most as emphatic, although less speci- 
fic, in their protests. 

Wesley Tate, it was agreed, was an 
undesirable citizen, an opponent of 
progress, a blight upon the community, 
and no self-respecting municipality 
could accept favors from such a man. 
The city would find itself in a very 
awkward position in its future dealings 
with him, if it made thi$ blunder, for 
he would certainly take advantage of 
the situation thus created to secure im- 
munity for such infractions of the law 
as he found profitable. To reach for 
his gift with one hand and serve a 
warrant with the other would not be 
exactly consistent, and it was advis- 
able, therefore, to leave the warrant 
hand free bv refusing the gift. 

All this, being fully reported and 
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editorially discussed in the papers, 
came promptly to the attention of Tate, 
and was followed by a formal “regret” 
that circumstances made it inadvisable 
to accept his generous offer. The en- 
suing comments of Tate would have 
proved highly interesting, although 
hardly pleasing, to various prominent 
citizens. 

“Downer,” said Tate, “is trying to 
sell ’em a site that’s so far out it’s only 
good for cow-pasture. Griscom wants 
‘em to put the library next to his soda 
water drug store, so’s it will bring him 
trade. Bates and Browne wants ’em 
to buy their sites at double what they 
was asking for ’em a month ago. But 
they’re all ready to take a whack at 
me. That’s all they can get together 


for—jest to take a whack at me!” 
However, a site was finally selected 
and purchased, and the controversy as 
to whether the choice was or was not 
a wise one still rages intermittently. 
But that has nothing’ to do with the 


story. 

Wesley Tate became more morose, 
more heartless, more miserly, more 
combative than ever before. “They 
got it in for me,” he reasoned bitterly, 
“and they don’t want to give me no 
show at all. They won’t even take 
money from me.” That was what hurt 
the most. To be held’ in such contempt 
that even his money was spurned was 
enough to disturb the most calloused 
of mortals. Indeed, it seemed almost 
incredible to Tate that prejudice could 
go so far. They might, unquestionably 
did, dislike him; they might even hate 
and despise him; but that they should 
permit any such feeling to interfere 
with the acceptance of a gift was so at 
variance with his idea of human nature 
as to seem nonsensical. 

Reasoning along these lines, he was 
able, presently, to convince himself 
that it was not so much his own un- 
popularity as it was the selfish aims of 
others that had inspired this action. 
This was a motive he could under- 
stand and with which he could consist- 
ently find no fault. having permitted it 
to rule pretty much all of his own life. 
And Tate was a man of dogged tenac- 


ity of purpose so long as there seemed 
any possibility of accomplishing what- 
ever purpose he had in mind. He had 
been fighting for one thing or another, 
usually money in some form, all his 
life, and now he was equally eager for 
the approbation that was denied him— 
the more eager because it was denied 
him. 

“T’ll give ’em a park,” he decided. 
“There won’t nobody turn that down 
‘cause he has land to sell, for it would 
not help him to sell it.” 

Under the warming influence of this 
generous idea he lost some of his 
moroseness and even showed occa- 
sional signs of human sympathy in 
certain details of his business relating 
to the collection of rents. But only a 
few tenants in hard luck knew of this. 

“That'll help property that’s near 
it,” he reflected later, “and I'll have 
some near it, but there’s others that it 
will help more than me.” 

The old habit of considering what 
advantage there might be for him in 
any and every proposition was still 
strong, but he had so far progressed 
that he did not even think of buying 
up the property of the others first, al- 
though the value of the land he pur- 
posed giving was very far in excess of 
any benefit that could accrue to him 
through the ownership of other land in 
the vicinity. It would be a small park, 
of course, but still it would represent 
a much larger investment than the lot 
he had offered for the library. 

“And I'll give ‘em some cash with 
the land,” he declared, as his enthu- 
siasm rose, “to help make a park of 
ta 

Wesley Tate was once again well 
satisfied with himself and disposed to 
look more cheerfully and benevolently 
upon the world in general than was his 
custom. He would show that he was a 
worthy citizen, that he had been mis- 
judged; he would compel the respect 
and gratitude of the people. The fail- 
ure of his previous effort in this direc- 
tion was doubtless due to the fact that 
his offer conflicted ‘with the plans and 
interests of others, but no such an- 
tagonism could be aroused this time. 
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He gloated over the project, mean- 
while mentally perfecting the details. 
The opposition previously encountered 
only made him the more determined 
to attain what he had once thought 
could be easily purchased at any time. 
could be easily purchased with ease 
at any time. 

however, for his case was even then 
being considered by some of the 
prominent citizens and public officials 
who had been primarily responsible 
for the rejection of his first offer. They 
did not know, of course, that he was 
planning an even greater gift to the 
city, and they did not like him. They 
never had liked him, for reasons al- 
ready recounted, and they now liked 
him none the better because his one 
spasm of generosity had made an ex- 
tremely awkward situation. Still, it 


is only fair to say that they were in- 
fluenced: more by his general record 
and disagreeable personality than by 
the annoyance his disconcerting offer | 


had occasioned. 

He had tried to bribe, the city with 
a library site. This was enough to 
make all honest men indignant, and 
there was a general disposition to 
watch him more closely and prosecute 
him more vigorously than ever before. 
Tn no other way could they so emphati- 
cally resent and repudiate the humili- 
ating implication underlying his offer. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, there 
was opportunity for immediate action 
that would make their attitude clear. 
He had been ordered, in conformity 
with the health laws, to make certain 
repairs and changes in some old tene- 
ment property within a specified time, 
and, instead of doing this, he had 
given the time to an effort to show that 
the building already met all legal re- 
quirements. It was customary in such 
cases, when there was controversy, to 
extend the time, but that was a matter 
that rested entirely in the discretion of 
the authorities, and, aside from any 
other consideration, their patience had 
been somewhat sorely tried in the past. 

Wesley Tate was haled into court 
and fined for failure to.comply with 
the health laws, and he was further 
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ordered to put the building in proper 
condition within ten days. 

“They never done that to nobody 
else,” muttered Tate, and he withheld 
the park plan that he was then just 
about ready to make public. 

A week later, Wesley Tate was or- 
dered to tear down a building that was 
pronounced dangerous. It had been 
cheaply patched up after a fire, and 
was then unoccupied, although tenants 
were just about to move in. Wesley 
demurred, wishing to argue the point. 
The city insisted, Wesley still de- 
murred, and the fire department razed 
the building without further delay. 

“They have got it in for me!” de- 
cided Tate bitterly, and the park plan 
was relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things. 

There followed in quick succession 


a fire-escape order, a paving order, two 


sidewalk repair orders, and a fine for 
failure to provide a proper receptacle 
for garbage at one of his tenements. 

He was ordered to do nothing that 
ought not to have been done, but the 
city, usually rather lax in these mat- 
ters, now became amazingly strict and 
decidedly drastic in its methods. 

“They’re booting me out,” was the 
natural conclusion Tate reached. 
“They don’t go after nobody but me. 
They want to drive me away. My 
taxes’ll go up next.” 

It took no prophet to foresee this, 
for the tax question was already being 
discussed in the papers, the purchase 
of a library site having added some- 
thing to the burden, and there was fre- 
quent reference to the evasions of “a 
certain local capitalist.” But the cli- 
max came when he was prosecuted and 
fined for violation of the liquor laws. 
Tate did not drink. He was owner of 
some property leased for saloon pur- 
poses, and there was a bar in the hotel 
he owned, but he was interested only 
in the rentals. The hotel bar was 
raided for violating the midnight clos- 
ing law. At the time, Tate was asleep 
upstairs, having retired at his usual 
early hour, but there was a law, de- 
signed to reach disorderly resorts, that 
made the owner of property jointly 
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liable with the lessee for any unlawful 
use to which it might be put, and it 
was maintained that the sale of liquor 
after closing time was an unlawful use. 
Then, as Tate lived in the hotel, it was 
held that he should be, and probably 
was, cognizant of the conditions there. 
Even so, the law had to be stretched 
a little to fit the case, but the stretch- 
ing was cheerfully done. It was 
rumored that the hotel was not all 
that could be desired in other ways, 
anyhow, and this might result in im- 
proving conditions. 

Tate, never companionable, retired 
within himself and brooded. In what 
intercourse business compelled him to 
have with others he was bitter, caustic 
and usually insulting. In all business 
matters he was exacting, relentless, 
and, when opportunity offered, vin- 


dictive. Aside from business, he never 
returned a salutation nor answered a 
remark, seeking and securing a seclu- 
sion besides which his former isolation 


seemed like social diversion. And he 
engaged a lawyer to fight every order, 
ruling or ordinance that directly or in- 
directly affected him. 

“When you can’t beat ’em,” he in- 
structed, “tie the thing up as long as 
you can.” 

As a result of this, the city soon 
found itself in a maze of vexatious 
litigation, and it became evident that 
the agitation had merely served to in- 
tensify a fighting spirit that had been 
sufficiently troublesome before. Tate 
executed some disconcerting flank 
movements, too. Twice the city offi- 
cials discovered that property against 
which they were directing their attacks 
had been sold, and it was necessary 
for them to modify their orders, if only 
to the extent of giving additional time 
for compliance, in justice to the new 
owners. For it was now really a fight 
between Tate and the city, and the 
officials overlooked no opportunity to 
make trouble for him. 

Tate, however, was selling. Several 
vlans to reach him miscarried because 
he sold the property in question before 
they had time to act. But there was 
some consolation in this. 


“We've got him on the run,” they 
decided. ‘“He’s getting ready to quit.” 

Tate said nothing, morosely pursu- 
ing the even tenor of his way. Nothing 
but the tremendous activity of his law- 
yer indicated that he had the slightest 
interest in what was transpiring. If 
he felt the sting of this general antag- 
onism—and he did—he kept it to him- 
self. There was not a hint of any new 
or definite purpose, beyond fighting 
for what he believed to be his rights, 
until he walked into the office of the 
Grantford “Republican” one day. 
Downer and Griscom happened to be 
there for a conference with the editor. 

“You folks set out to drive me 
away,” he announced, “and you’ve 
done it. I’m going. Thought you 
might like to know I’m beat—driv out 
- the town I lived in ’most all my 
ife.” 

He spoke bitterly, but the fact that 
he spoke at all was amazing. It was 
unlike Tate, the taciturn, to confide his 
troubles to any one, and it was espec- 
ially surprising that he should admit 
defeat to those who would derive the 
most satisfaction from the confession. 
But their astonishment and gratifica- 
tion were too great to permit them to 
give this more than a passing thought. 

“Hardly driven out!” objected the 
editor, who in the moment of victory 
was disposed to be conciliatory. “Your 
course in certain matters has hardly 
endeared you to our citizens, but I am 
sure no one ” 

Tate flared up for one brief moment, 
a most unusual thing for him to do. 
“Don’t talk like a fool!” he  inter- 
rupted. 

Being thus adjured, the editor 
quickly turned to another phase of the 
subject. ‘When do you leave?” he 
asked. 

“To-day,” answered Tate. 

“How about all the litigation?” 
queried Downer. 

“I told the lawyer to straighten it 
out the quickest and best way he 
could,” replied Tate. “I’m beat.” 

“But you still have property inter- 
ests here,” suggested Griscom. 

“All I got left goes on the market 
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to-day—every cent of it,” explained 
Tate. “I look to lose some money, for 
I got to let it go cheap to get rid of it 
quick, but I don’t want no property in 
Grantford.” 

Griscom, Downer and the editor 
were troubled, and their faces showed 
it. The offer of so much property at 
prices under those previously prevail- 
ing, would unsettle the whole local real 
estate market, and it would be a long 
time before it recovered. The sacri- 
fice of a little would do no harm, but 
the sacrifice of much would seriously 
affect values until it had all been ab- 
sorbed. 

Something very like a smile, al- 
though a grim one, flickered across 
Tate’s face and vanished. “I’m a 


pretty close man,” he went on, “but I 
ain’t so close as some when it comes 
to paying for what I want. 
money’s the same as_ spending 
sometimes.” 

The three looked at him perplex- 


Losing 
it— 


edly. Coming from such a man, the 
remark was both sinister and signifi- 
cant, and this, coupled with the fact 
that he really was making sacrifices al- 
together foreign to his nature, sug- 
gested disquieting possibilities. His 
face, however, betrayed nothing. 
Standing by the door—no one had 
asked him to sit down—he was merely 
a spiritless and beaten man. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
editor, after a pause. 

“T ain’t decided,” answered Tate. 
“T’m looking for a likely place where 
they'll be glad to have the money I’m 
taking away from Grantford. I'll find 
it by the time the property’s all sold.” 

That gave the three another twinge. 
It was a good deal of cash wealth to 
lose. Forlorn and dejected, Tate still 
seemed to be able to insert an occa- 
sional barb where it would hurt the 
most. 

“There’s a piece of property up on 
Elson street,” remarked Griscom, “that 
I might buy myself if you don’t ask 
too much for it.” 

“Oh, that’s sold,” returned Tate. “I 


let it go to a man that wants to start 
a livery stable.” 

“A what!” cried the three in chorus, 

“A livery stable,” repeated Tate. “I 
didn’t get more’n half what it’s worth, 
either.” 

“But that’s a fine residence neigh- 
borhood!” expostulated Griscom. 

“Yes,” said Tate; “yes, I know 
that.” 

The three were speechless for a mo- 
ment; then Downer asked if he had 
done anything with the hotel prop- 
erty. 

“Sold it to a brewery,” replied Tate. 

“A brewery!” they roared. 

“Yes,” answered Tate, “a brewery! 
It’s a good place for a brewery, and 
you was always saying the old hotel 
ought to be torn down.” 

“But we wanted a new hotel,” sput- 
tered Downer. “Why, the shopping 
district is pushing out that way, and 
think what a brewery will do to ad- 
joining property!” 

“Yes,” said Tate, “yes, I thought of 
that.” 

There was a painful silence, as the 
full significance of this seeped into the 
minds of the three. Tate turned to 
the door, then turned back again. “You 
set out to drive me away,” he exploded 
suddenly, “and you done it; but,” he 
gloated, “I done you proper on the 
last turn. That’s what I come here 
to tell you.” 

He was gone before any one of them 
could frame a suitable reply. Triumph- 
ant in the last moment, to the extent of 
a very complete revenge; he was, 
nevertheless, a wanderer, an outcast, 
an exile, with bitterness in his heart 
toward all men; and the city he left 
behind was long in filling the financial 
gap occasioned by the withdrawal of 
his investments, and the further fact 
that it cost more than the price of a 
library site to buy off the brewer and 
the livery man. 

Perhaps But I refuse to search 
for the moral, which is sure to be dry 
and disagreeable, whether it applies to 
Grantford or Tate or both. 





Carlos, of the 


Viission 


By May 38. Chapman Starkey 


HEN Aunt Pauline’s let- 
ter came, inviting me to 
join her in Los Angeles 


and spend the winter 
with her in Southern California, I had 
settled down to the conviction that life 
was going to be a complete failure, and 
[ might as well give up and marry 
“Jimmie Brown.” 

If you had spent all the nineteen 
years of your life in staid, stiff, cul- 
tured Boston, and possessed of a soul 
that craved “romance” as a drunkard 
craves strong drink, and had been 
forced to walk the conventional paths 
of life from the cradle, with never a 
spark of romance or adventure on the 
side, you would appreciate the delight 
with which I hailed this invitation. 

Who could make that long trip over 
mountain and plain to the land of the 
“Setting Sun;” the land of “Gold and 
Adventure,” and not encounter even a 
tiny bit of romance? Surely not I, who 
had watched so faithfully to catch a 
glimpse of this “will-o-the-wisp” for 
years. 

All my childhood and girlhood I 
had lived in dreams, but alas, none of 
them were ever realized. Even Jimmie 
Brown’s wooing had not the tiniest bit 
of romance in it; just an every-day boy 
and girl affair which he, and all the 
relatives, took for granted must end 
in an every-day wedding. 

As I said in the beginning, I had 
about convinced myself that I might 
ag well marry Jimmie when Aunt Pau- 
line’s letter came. This, however, un- 
settled my convictions, and Jimmie’s 
stock went away below par again, as, 
after a parental conference, I accepted 
the invitation; while visions of train 


robbers and gallant rescues by dash- 
ing cavaliers ran through my head. 

Deep in my heart I had a tender 
spot for “Jimmie,” but there were a 
number of offenses to offset his good 
nature and fine young manhood; the 
worst was his name. Who would care 
to be labeled all through life as “Mrs. 
James Brown,” when her heart was 
longing for “Percival St. Clair,” or 
“Reginald de Montmorency,” or some 
other such fanciful name, on her vis- 
iting cards? 

Then there was nothing about his 
looks ‘that even savored of romance. 
Well built and athletic looking, with 
gray eyes and straight brown hair; 
whereas, the hero of my dreams was 
always slender and pale, with waving 
locks of midnight color, and flashing 
eyes of darkest hue. No, Jimmie 
would have to be content with a bride 
of less romantic ambition than “Imo- 
gene Jones.” . 

I’ve often wondered if my child- 
hood dreams would have been. tem- 
pered if my mother had given me the 
plain name of “Jane,” instead of “Imo- 
gene.” Surely the combination of 
“Jane” and “Jones” would have put 
an effectual damper upon romantic 
flights of fancy! “Jones” was bad 
enough, but “Imogene” partially re- 
deemed it, and I always shuddered 
when I thought what it would have 
been to have been called Jane, Mar- 
tha Ellen, or Susan Ann, in combina- 
tion wih Jones! 

I was rather an independent young 
lady in spite of my day-dreaming hab- 
its, so my parents trusted me to make 
the long journey alone, and one bleak 
November day, with a through ticket, 
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a whole compartment in a Pullman, 
many parting injunctions, and much 
advice, I started on my Western trip. 

Everything was familiar until we 
left Chicago, for I had gone over this 
much of the route a number of times, 
but from Chicago on all was new to 
me, and ‘the passing view was a con- 
stant source of enjoyment, so much so 
that I forgot all about my hoped for 
“hold ups” and other adventures, 
thoroughly enjoying every minute of 
the present, without wasting time on 
day dreams. 

I formed acquaintance with several 
pleasant people whose company 
helped to pass the time away, but 
most of the time my eyes were glued 
on the scenery. 

Never can I forget our entrance into 
the Golden State of California. Af- 
ter a long run through snow covered 
heights, we descended into a valley, 
and were soon passing through groves 
of orange trees, immense vineyards, 
fields of green alfalfa, and rows of 
graceful, waving peppers and stately 
eucalyptus trees. So like fairyland it 
seemed to me, after the bleak, wintry 
scenes of the mountains that I could 
hardly stay on the train until Los An- 
geles was reached. 

Aunt Pauline met me at the station 
and we started almost at once upon 
a continual round of sight-seeing and 
pleasure. We made little excursions 
here, there and everywhere. Aunt 
Pauline lived in apartments, and it 
was a very simple matter to pack our 
suit cases and take ourselves away for 
a few days’ stay at this or that pleas- 
ure resort, famed spring or noted 
hotel. 

During these swiftly passing weeks, 
the only thing that worried me was 
Jimmie’s letters. Such mournful af- 
fairs they were! The more I wrote 
him of the happy days / was spending 
the more gloomily he answered, until 
I threatened to quit writing at all. 

A particularly gloomy one came the 
day before we started on a visit to San 
Diego, the Southern city of Mission 
fame that I had heard so much about 
since coming to California. In this 


letter Jimmie had said he would send 
another, in a few days, telling me of 
some plans of his that he thought 
would please me—and between the 
lines I could read that he hoped would 
not please me. 

We took a steamer from Long 
Beach, and had a pleasant trip the 
hundred or more miles down the coast 
to San Diego. Aunt Pauline met an 
old school friend, a Mrs. Donner, on 
the steamer, and as this was her fourth 
or fifth visit to San Diego, she consti- 
tuted herself our guardian, saw us 
comfortably located, and became our 
guide and companion on our numerous 
pleasure ‘jaunts and excursions to all 
the surrounding points of interest. 

I was particularly anxious to see the 
ruins of the Mission, the first one 
founded in California by the old Span- 
ish fathers, but Aunt Pauline’s friend 
had our program mapped out, and it 
was several days after our arrival, and 
after a number of other places of in- 
terest had been visited, before we fin- 
ally made the trip. 

I received a letter from Jimmie the 
afternoon before, and it worried me 
quite a little, for he told me his pro- 
posed plan, which was nothing more 
nor less than that he was going to join 
a party on a hunting trip to Africa 
within a month from the time his let- 
ter was dated; and he said he hoped 
the lions that didn’t catch “Teddy” 
would get him, if I let him go. If I 
didn’t want him to go, I could just 
write him a line to join me in Cali- 
fornia, and we would spend our honey- 
moon there. A postscript informed 
me that he had my parents’ consent to 
the latter plan. 

As I said, his letter worried me. I 
didn’t want to marry Jimmie—so I 
thought—neither did I want him to go 
away off to Africa and risk getting 
eaten by lions or crocodiles. 

I had a rather bad night over his 
letter, but I couldn’t make up my mind 
to send for him and resign my dreams 
of real heroes who might any day 
materialize ; so I tried to forget his let- 
ter for the present, and when the car- 
riage with Mrs. Donner and the driver 
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called for us, I was in good spirits 
and ready to enjoy the trip with all 
my usual overflow of enthusiasm. 

On the way down the winding can- 
yon road and up through the peaceful 
valley to the Mission, Mrs. Donner 
told me quite a little of the history of 
its founding. It was the first of a chain 


of Missions reaching up the coast and 


founded by the Franciscan priest, 
Father Junipero Serra, and a faithful 
band of zealous workers for the 
church, together with a protecting 
company of soldiers and helpers. She 
told me of the hardships endured, and 
of the moving of the Mission to its 
present location from the first .empo- 
rary structure at a point near the 
shore of the bay, and also told of the 
treachery of the Indian converts who 
once came near massacring the entire 
band. 

By the time we reached the old 
adobe ruins with their surrounding 


olive groves, the Mission had become 


of as much interest to me as one of 
my own “Castles in Spain,” whose 
portals, alas, I had never been «ble 
to pass. 

We spent the rest of the morning 
exploring the ruins and then ate our 
lunch out under the olive trees. After 
lunch, Aunt Pauline and Mrs. Donner 
accepted an invitation given us by the 
good sisters to visit the Mission school 
for the Indians, which is taught in a 
modern structure adjoining the tum- 
bling walls of the original buildings. 

I was not interested in this, and 
wanted to make a sketch of the old 


ruins, so I found a point of vantage in . 


the shade of the olives and was soon 
absorbed in my task. 

I had just completed my sketch and 
leaned back against the trunk of a 
tree under which I was sitting when I 
heard a rustling sound and turned to 
investigate. I really thought I was 
dreaming, at first, so uncanny did the 
sight I beheld seem, for, coming al- 
most noiselessly toward me was the fig- 
ure of a man who seemed so out of 
place in the bright light of a twen- 
tieth century day. He was dressed as 
a Spaniard of the higher classes might 


have dressed ages before, and his 
black eyes gleamed from a face of re- 
finement and great beauty, but of a 
deathly paleness. 

I scarcely breathed, and was strug- 
gling between a desire to escape and 
an equally strong desire to remain 
and learn what manner of man was 
this, who looked as though he had 
just stepped from the wings of a 
medieval play, when my decision was 
made for me, for catching sight of me 
he reeled until I thought he would fall, 
then springing forward with out- 
stretched arms, he cried out: “Isa- 
bella! Isabella!” with such a look of 
happiness and longing as I never ex- 
pect to see again on a mortal’s face. 
“At last you have come to me,” and 
he would have clasped me in his arms, 
but I shratk back in affright, while I 
protested that I was not his Isabella, 
but only poor, frightened little Imo- 
gene Jones. 

“Oh, but you are! You are my Isa- 
bella!” he insisted. “Surely you have 
not forgotten Carlos: your poor Carlos 
whom you sent to the new country to 
prove himself a hero worthy of your 
love? Oh, Isabella, many and long 
are the years that have gone by since 
that sad day in far off Spain, when I 
bade you good-bye to go to the new 
country and join the dear old Father 
Serra and his noble band, and your 
heart would bleed for us all if you 
knew the suffering, hardships and 
cruel deprivations that we have en- 
dured for the love of the Mother 
Church and the honor of Spain. 
Surely your hard little heart would 
melt with tenderness, and you would 
not have kept me waiting all these 
longing, lonesome, cruel years.” 

Say what I would, I could not con- 
vince him; he threw himself at my feet 
and in the softest and must musical 
voice he continued: 

“All the long journey across the seas 
my heart was filled with longing for 
you, and with my last vision of you as 
you stood waving me a last farewell, 
but with laughter instead of the love I 
longed to see in your eyes, and my 
heart was heavy, and the days dragged 
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cruelly by during all the months when 
we were getting a foothold in this al- 
most desolate land. But after we had 
built this refuge, one night, while 
sleeping in my grass hammock in the 
moonlight, you came to me, and, with 
all the love-light that I had prayed for 
in your eyes, you leaned over me and 
whispered: ‘Carlos, Love, I was not so 
hard-hearted as I seemed, and my 
heart almost broke when I realized 
that you had gone from me, and I 
might never see you again. I wept and 
refused to be comforted, and grew pale 
and weak from grieving, but listen, 
Carlos, I’ve a secret for you! I’m 
coming to you, Carlos, dear! Coming, 
coming soon. Watch and wait for 
me!’ 

“After that my heart was filled with 
joy all the days, and no one worked 
harder or with more earnest effort than 
I. No task was too hard for me to 
undertake, and no one took more pride 
in planting and caring for the beautiful 
flowers and the young fruit trees, for 
was not my Isabella coming to me? 
Some day we should have a vine-cov- 
ered cottage within sound of the Mis- 
sion bells, and the dear old Father 
should bless our union and be our 
guardian. . 

“A rumor that one of our supply 
ships was to bring the wives and fami- 
lies of some of the soldiers had 
reached us, and I felt that my little 
Isabella would be with them, and my 
heart overflowed with joy. 

“We all worked as never before, 
and I was always singing—singing of 
the blue skies of sunny Spain and of 
my love who was coming, coming swift 
to me. Then one morning, when no 
evil, it seemed, could have been in the 
orld, so beautiful and full of joy was 
it, as I leaned over the spring to fill my 
earthen bottle, a cruel arrow from one 
of the savages, who had hung around 
us for months and occasionally picked 
off one of our little band, struck me 
here!” 

Rising to his feet, he threw back his 
cape, and the silken vest beneath it 
was covered with a red stain. I cov- 
ered my eyes in horror and almost 


screamed—and then I heard his voice 
in fainter tones, saying: 

“They killed my body, little Isa- 
bella, but they could not kill my soul, 
and I’m waiting for you, little one— 
waiting and watching always for you.” 

I uncovered my eyes just in time to 
see him fade into the dark shadows of 
the olives, and as my eyes looked into 
his for the last time, a most curious 
thing happened—I seemed to be look- 
ing—not into the dark eyes of the 
“Carlos” of a minute before—but the 
deep gray eyes of “Jimmie Brown!” 
They smiled at me with the same sad, 
sweet smile that Jimmie had smiled as 
I waved him a careless good-bye from 
my Pullman window. 

“Jimmie! Jimmie!” I cried, spring- 
ing to my feet; but only the sea breeze 
rustling the leaves of the grim old 
olives answered me. 

Just then around the corner of the 
old Mission came Aunt Pauline and 
Mrs. Donner, so I hastily gathered my- 
self together and joined them. 

I did not tell Aunt Pauline of my ex- 
perience. I knew she would say in 
her practical way that I had dreamed 
it; though I knew better. On the way 
home she and her friend were too in- 
terested in each other to notice my ab- 
stracted mood. 

This was only yesterday, and this 
morning I could hardly wait to dress 
to start this message on its way: 

“Jimmie—I'll wait for you in San 
Diego. Come at once. Imogene.” 

I may have been “Isabella” in an- 
other lifetime, and I may not have 
been, but whether I was or whether I 
wasn’t, I’m not going to run the risk 
of savages and wild beasts killing 
Jimmie in Africa and having his ghost 
forever wailing for me down there. 

And suppose I was the Isabella for 
whom poor Carlos is still watching? 
Think what a lot I’d have to answer 
for with two disembodied spirits roam- 
ing around calling for me! 

I can scarcely wait for Jimmie to 
come, and I’ve thought of a splendid 
calling card. Jimmie’s second name is 
“Mortimer,” and I’ll have my plate 
read: “Mrs. J. Mortimer Brown.” 





The Maverick 


By Guy Oliver 


HE tall, raw-boned cow- 
puncher swung over and 
stood, open-mouthed, staring 
at my trunks. There were 

two of them on the depot platform, 
just arrived—as had I—stage-wise 
from Coyote Gap. On each was plas- 
tered a flaring red label, advertising 
my line. “Wear MacGregor Hats” 
was the message of the labels. 

The cowpuncher looked hard at the 
stickers, walked round the trunks sev- 
eral times, and eyed me as though he 
had something to say. Twice he started 
towards me and hesitated. At the 
third trial, I hailed him: 

“Well, old man, is there anything I 
ean do for youP” , 

He gave his belt a hitch and ap- 
proached me, grinning gratefully. 

“Wa-all, now, sonny, you're jest 
shoutin’!” He shifted the swelling 
over to the other cheek. “I take it you 
got hats in them trunks.” 

“Correct.” 

“T feel kind o’ ornery an’ low-down 
to be askin’ for such a thing, but 2 
he scraped his feet in the cinder cov- 
ering of the platform and looked 
sheepish—“but you don’t happen to 
have a plug hat along with you that 
you want to sell, do you?” 

I laughed. “Now, never mind pok- 
ing no fun at me, son!” he rasped. 
“T’m jest as ashamed of it as anybody 
ever dared to be. An’ lemme tell you 
this: I wouldn’t go up an’ brace no- 
body about such a thing for myself. 
But this is for a friend o’ mine, my 
pardner, Squint.” 

I looked him over with a speculative 
eye. My insatiable curiosity was 
clamoring for satisfaction. A loud 


voice from somewhere within me kept 
asking: “What does a cowpuncher 
want with a silk hat?” 

“Well, Mr.——” 

“Pete,” he supplied promptly. “Jest 
call me Pete.” 

“Well, then, Pete, I have what you 
call a ‘plug’ hat in one of my trunks; 
and as it’s a sample I won’t need on 
this trip, I’ll go to the trouble of get- 
ting it out, and sell it to you on one 
condition—that you'll tell me what un- 
der the sun you want with it.” 

His eyes brightened wonderfully for 
an instant; then his face clouded. He 
shifted the swelling several times 
from one cheek to the other. 

“T ain’t much on layin’ bare sacred 
private affairs to the vulgar gaze o’ the 
public, but I want that there hat 
mighty bad for my pardner, Squint.” 

“Your confidence shall be inviolate.” 
My solemnity was owl-like. 

“Don’t mention it.” He bowed awk- 
wardly. “Wa-all, you see, she’s a lit- 
tle, half-wild thing, part white an’ part 
Injun, an’ she don’t know no better.” 

“Who is? Who don’t?” I blinked 
in bewilderment. 

He looked at me, uncertainly. “I 
guess I better back up an’ start over,” 
he decided. “You see, it’s like this: 
My pardner, Squint, got stuck on a lit- 
tle half-breed Injun gal. She lives ten 
or twelve miles out on the trail near 
the edge o’ the reservation. Now, In- 
juns don’t love like white folks, an’ 
between you an’ me, I don’t think she’s 
so crazy about Squint. But that don’t 
make no difference to him. She’s 
promised to marry him, an’ he’s jest 
wild to git his brand on her.” 

My “kidding” propensities came to 
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the front. “I don’t believe I quite fol- 
low you, Pete. Surely, you don’t 
brand women out here as well as cat- 
tle ?” ’ 

Pete frowned. “Hell, no!” in deep 
disgust. “Say, you’re some tender- 
foot, ain’t you? Out here in the cow 
business we call an unbranded critter 
a maverick. Between ourselves, 
Squint an’ me calls this half-breed gal 
‘the Maverick,’ ’cause nobody ain’t got 
his brand on her yet, give her his name 
—married her—see? An’ Squint’s 
that anxious to make it his brand he 
can’t eat his grub.” 

He pulled a large, nickeled watch 
from his vest, and consulted it. 

“T got to hurry. Squint’s went up- 
town somewhere with the Maverick, 
an’ like as not he’s waitin’ for me. The 
blamed cuss’s got some temper, too, 
an’ I don’t like to git him riled. To cut 
it short, the Maverick she took a trip 
up to Sheridan one time, an’ sl.e seen 
some swells at a hotel with dress suits 
an’ plug hats on. An’ she got it in her 


fool head that when she got married 
the lucky man would have to wear a 
dress suit an’ a plug hat, or there 


wouldn’t be no weddin’. When she 
sprung that on Squint he ’most dropped 
dead. What fools women is, ain’t 
they?” 

I got out my keys and began to 
throw back the catches of one of the 
trunks. 

“Squint balked at the dress suit,” 
continued Pete. “He finally compro- 
mised on a plug hat. O’ course, nobody 
can’t buy them things in a self-re- 
spectin’ community like this, so we 
had to send outside for one. The Mav- 
erick she seen ’em advertised in an old 
catalog. Squint, havin’ lived with cat- 
tle all his life an’ not knowin’ much 
o’ the ways 0’ the world, had the Mav- 
erick write the letter for him—she 
could jest get away with it—an’ I got 
the money order myself. They fixed 
up the weddin’ to come off to-day. But 
till I seer. that label on your trunks, I 
was afraid it was all off.” 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

“Somethin’ must have gone wrong 
with the mails, ’cause the hat ain’t ar- 


rived yet. She wouldn’t marry the 
King o’ Spain without a plug hat, an’ 
I’ll gamble on it.” 

“Well, you’ve saved Squint’s hap- 
piness,” I said, “for here’s the hat.” 

He held it between two fingers and 
examined it with elevated nose. How- 
ever, he paid what I asked without a 
murmur, and walked away toward the 
street, the hat wrapped in a news- 
paper. 

I locked the trunk. Glancing at my 
watch, I saw it was still a considerable 
wait till train-time, so I left the depot 
and sauntered up the straggling, 
sparsely-built street which formed the 
main artéry of traffic in this little Wy- 
oming town. 

I had not gone far when I saw a 
stoutish, red-faced, cowpuncher-look- 
ing fellow dive across the street, wildly 
waving what looked like a letter, and 
plant himself in front of Pete. 

“Damn you, Pete!” he shouted. “You 
will steal my money, will you? I 
don’t know what you wanted with the 
money, but I bet you wanted to keep 


‘me from gettin’ that hat, jest to queer 


me with the Maverick!” 

I had caught up with them, and 
stood watching. I saw a blank look 
come into Pete’s face. 

“You’re crazy, Squint,” he said to 
the other. ‘No man ever had a better 
friend than I have been to you. What 
you talkin’ about, anyway?” 

The red-faced man jabbed the letter 
at Pete. “You read that!” he bellowed. 
“You read that! I had the postmaster 
read it to me.” 

Pete examined the letter minutely. 
Then he read it aloud, his voice and 
manner indicating growing amaze- 
ment. 

“ “Dear Sir: We beg to apologize for 
the delay in acknowledgin’ receipt o’ 
your valued order. We have not 
shipped the hat, as we received no re- 
mittance for same. It bein’ a rule 
with us to require remittance with or- 
der, we must ask you to kindly forward 
the requisite amount, when the hat will 
go to you immediately. Very truly 
yours, Dash, Paymont & Co.’ ” 


Pete handed back the letter. “Now 
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see here, Squint, if they didn’t git that 
money, it’s no fault o’ mine. I got the 
money order, all right, didn’t I? An’ 
the Maverick she wrote the letter, 
an’——” 

“You jest leave the Maverick out 0’ 
this!” roared Squint. He seemed about 
to choke. “The postmaster says you 
never paid him no money at all. I 
s’pose you forged that receipt. The 
hat didn’t come, an’ she won’t marry 
me without it. I wouldn’t ’a’ believed 
it before, but I know now you wanted 
that gal yourself, an’ you shan’t have 
no chance at her! I’m goin’ to fix you.” 

The man had worked himself into a 
frenzy. He ran back a few feet, 
whipped out a forty-four and _ fired. 
Weak and sick, I tore for the nearest 
doorway. When I peered round its pro- 
tecting corner, I noted that the street 
was clear, except for the two men. 

Squint had run out into the middle 
of the street. The sunlight glinted 
brightly from the muzzle of his six- 
shooter as he raised it and fired again. 
Pete stood just as he had stood at first. 
. One hand held the newspaper-wrapped 
bundle, the other hung limp at his side. 
He seemed paralyzed with astonish- 
ment. Squint’s nerves must have been 
badly shaken by his emotion, or he 
would have dropped the other dead in 
his tracks. 

The third shot, however, punched a 
black hole through the top of Pete’s 
hat. At that, he came to. Dropping 
the bundle, his hand dropped to the 
gun at his belt. Before Squint, his 
passion-blotched face working horri- 
bly, could fire again, a puff of smoke 
came from Pete’s waist line. Squint 
threw up his hands and staggered. A 
second later he dropped and lay quiet 
in the sun-parched dust of the street. 

Pete stood perfectly still for perhaps 
half a minute. Then, witha wild shout 
he flung the revolver from him and ran 
to Squint’s side. Kneeling by the 
prostrate man, he felt him over. I 
could see part of his face as he knelt 
there. It was set and hard. But it 
shone in the sun as though greased, 
and I knew that the perspiration was 
pouring from him. 


As in a dream, I saw Pete rise to 
his feet. He stood looking down at the 
crumpled form, at the little. crimson 
stream oozing from the round hole in 
the forehead, and he shook his head, 
sadly. 

“This is hell! This is hell!” he kept 
saying over and over. “I-jest had to 
pertect myself. I didn’t go fer to put 
him ’way out, but he’s sure out.” 

He continued to stare down at the 
figure, gloomily, while from all direc- 
tions men were approaching on the 
run. 

“What could ’a’ got into him, sayin’ 
I stole that money!” He was still 
thinking aloud. “What could ’a’ got 
into him!” 

He was silent, while some of the 
men picked up the mound that had 
been Squint, and moved off up the 
street with it. To my surprise, no one 
attempted to question Pete as to the 
cause of the shooting, although there 
was plenty of discussion. Everybody 
seemed to accept the tragedy as a mat- 
ter of little consequence. 

Pete joined me on the sidewalk. We 
watched the retreating group of men 
carry their burden far up the street to 
a building in which the morgue was 
situated. 

The, head whirling, I looked at my 
watch and started for the depot. Pete 
caught up with me, carrying the bun- 
dle. Presently he spoke. 

“Son, I’m plumb flabbergasted! 
That’s what I am—plumb flabber- 
gasted! Either Squint was crazy, or 
else I am!” 

Following the example of the crowd © 
in the street, I held my peace. He 
went on: 

“I guess you heard what he said 
about my not gettin’ no money order 
from the postmaster. Waz-all, he was 
right about that! The durned post- 
master wasn’t in. A feller told me the 
agent at the depot give out money or- 
ders, too, for the express company. So 
I come on down an’ got one o’ them. 
Squint never give me no time to tell 
him.” 

He shoved back his hat and wiped 
his forehead on his shirt-sleeve. 
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“But that ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
it, nohow. What knocks me clean off 
the perch is this: I give this order to 
Squint himself, an’ he sent away the 
letter. Bein’ wrote by the Maverick, 
he wouldn’t let nobody touch it but 
him. So how could he think I didn’t 
get the order?” A pause, and then: 
“Son, this junk ain’t no good to me.” 
He offered me the package. “Don’t 
s’pose you’d mind buyin’ it back, 
would you?” 

I pulled out a roll of bills 
handed one to him. Murmuring some- 
thing of no consequence, he sighed 
deeply. 

“Wa-all, I got to go now. Much 
obliged for all your trouble. So long.” 
With another deep sigh, he walked up 
the street. 

I hurried on to the depot, and dug 
down in my grip. The agent informed 
me the train was late, and that I might 
expect it when it arrived, so I passed 
the time as best I could. 

Perkaps an hoyr later, as I was 
pacing about, hurried. footsteps on the 
platform attracted me—it was Pete. A 


and . 


look I interpreted as one of relief 
flashed into his eyes as they met mine. 

“Say,” he began, rapidly, “I jest 
found out what was eatin’ Squint, an’ 
why them people never got the money. 
As near as I can figure out, he must 
’a’ thought the postmaster himself had 
to send the real coin to them people 
direct. When I handed him that 
money order I never thought it needed 
an explanation. The Maverick she 
jest gave it to me, a little while ago. 
Squint thought it was a receipt for the 
money, an’ turned it over to her to 
keep!” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, it has been worrying me, and 
I’m glad you came and told me.” 

“Waz-all, son,”—he cleared his throat 
—‘to be strictly truth-tellin’ an’ hon- 
orable like, I didn’t come for that ex- 
press purpose. It was about that there 
plug hat. You see, me an’ the Mav- 
erick we been talkin’ things over, an’ 
if you don’t mind, I'll jest take that 
there hat, after all. The Maverick she 
‘lows as how my brand’ll do about as 
well as Squint’s!” , 
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Morn—and the lily’s cup of pearl 
Spills all its sparkling dew,— 

And, passion steeped, a rosebud opes 
To breathe my love for you. 


Noon—with the Sun God bending low, 
The violet’s heart to woo,— 

A song bird s trill in a garden fair,— 
A rose—a kiss—and you. 


Dusk—and a scarlet peppy gleams, 
Where morn’s pale lily grew,— 
And in the gloaming—- silver fused, 

Love’s rose waits for you. 


Night—and the moon a silver ring, 
With star-points gleaming, too,— 

A perfumed nook in my garden fair,— 
A rose—a kiss—and you. 


Acnes LocKHART HUGHES. 





Squaring Accounts 


By Augusta C. Bainbridge 


T WAS the year of the big boom, 
the very day the logs came down. 
The Gualala was running bank- 
full. It had flooded the flats 
above and broken the bar below. The 
last three weeks of steady rain had 
filled all the mountain streams and 
brought the logs down to the basin 
of the river, where they rode as safely 
as if anchored; guarded by the logs, 
chains and dogs of the big boom. 

The mill company had taken every 
precaution that seemed necessary to 
save and hold their logs. But Al. Win- 
ters, the ferry-man, had another inter- 
est. To protect his ferry he had 
stretched another boom across. the 
river one hundred feet below the lower 
mill-boom, and fifty feet above his 
ferry landing. This, he thought, would 
insure safety in case a sudden rise in 
the river should float off some of the 
top logs, or a swifter undercurrent 
draw the heavier sinkers into the 
waters below. These, as well as 
smaller logs, endangered his frail craft 
as it carried teams or foot passengers 
across the now swiftly running tiver. 
Glad, indeed, was he to have it com- 
pleted by stage time. 

Hindered by muddy roads and 
swollen streams, two Lours late came 
Coyote Jim down the grade to take the 
ferry. He was in his maddest, most 
exuberant mood. 

You never met Coyote Jim? Of all 
the blood-curdling sounds ever heard 
by mortal ears, that of the Mendocino 
County coyote is the wildest. It is a 
yelp, a scream, a howl, a bark, a 
screech together, that, once heard, 
would never be forgotten. Coyote Jim 
had driven the stage from Russian 


River to Point Arena for many years, 
and oftener than he could count, had 
met the redoubtable coyote. Singly or 
in bands, running or slinking, some- 
times noisy, sometimes quiet, but, as 
Jim says, “always talkative,” the coy- 
ote was on hand. 

Jim learned to talk to them, and in 
his lonély drives along the coast he 
amused himself by imitating their cry, 
thus calling them to him. If they came 
too close to be comfortable, he would 
bark like a dog or open fire on them 
and drive them away. Another amuse- 
ment was to announce his coming at 
each station on the line by a series of 
coyote cries. The style of the cry, the 
hemi-demi-semi-quavers and_ short 
rests; or the long-drawn yelps and 
whole-dotted note screams, usually in- 
formed the waiting postmaster of 
Jimmy’s mood before he saw his face. 

Jimmy was well named. 

To-day, one grievance after another 
had exhausted Jimmy’s usually large 
stock of patience; and as darkness 
threatened to overtake him before he 
reached the end of his journey, he was 
anxious for all Gualala, as well as Al. 
Winters, to know that he must cross 
that ferry in double-quick time. Here 
he came, driving like a veritable Jehu, 
and filling all the spare space in the at- 
mosphere with his “yappity yoppity 
yah, you, yow, yup, up, up yo-0-0-ow— 
OW—00-00-00-ee-i-yi, yi, yo, yo— 
ye-00-00-i-e-i,” repeated again and 
again, until the people of the entire 
town were well aware of his coming, 
and Al. Winters was swearing his way 
across the river to meet him, for no 
matter how other men or animals re- 
garded Jimmy’s favorite amusement, 
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to Al. Winters it was the most ex- 
quisite torture. 

Nor did he hide his aversion. Again 
and again was he heard to wish that 
another driver might take Jimmy’s 
place. But Jimmy was satisfactory to 
the firm, and besides, he owned a share 
in the business himself. 

“T’ll choke you yet,” was a common 
promise, but Jimmy’s answer: “Ha! 
Ha! Not you!” showed there was no 
fear in his heart. When Frank, Win- 
ter’s helper, warned him, his reply 
was: “Winter hurt me? No; he’s too 
good to his dog.” And he whistled 
away. 

One busy day Winters was heard to 
say: “If it was not that he carried the 
mail, I would gladly see him and his 
yelp, stage and all, at the bottom of 
the river.” : . 

This was reported to Jimmy, who 
lost no opportunity of teasing Winters. 
The river men and millmen were in the 
secret, and lost no chance of twitting 
Al. for his lack of musical taste. 

Six horses instead of the usual four, 
and a heavily loaded nine-seater in- 
stead of the little six-seated wagon, 
was what Jimmy drove on the ferry as 
soon as Al. gave the word: “All set.” 

Wells Fargo’s agent and a special 
guard in civilian’s dress sat on the out- 
side seat beside him. Two passengers 
kept company on the middle seat in- 
side, and everywhere they could be 
packed or tucked or stowed away were 
boxes, bags, trunks, valises, grips and 
bundles. These were the delayed bag- 
gage and freight that had been waiting 
for the nine-seater to come up. Nota 
word did Winters or his helper say to 
Jimmy. The former knew that his 
business was to get that ferry, load and 
all, across to the other side with all 
possible speed. 

Jimmy was too busy handling his 
restless horses to tease Winters. Well- 
trained and obedient as stage horses 
usually are, and Jimmy’s team was no 
exception to this rule, the high water 
and the choppy waves dancing around 
the frail ferry boat, shaking it so con- 
tinuously, were more than they could 
stand. They became restless and ner- 


vous, and jerked stubbornly on the 
bits. One of the leaders began to 
rear and plunge. The others caught 
fright, and the cranky flat ferry 
rocked. Fearing they might jerk the 
stage off the boat, the traces were un- 
hooked, and Jimmy wound the’ lines 
around each wrist. To get a better pull 
on them he stood upon the mail bags 
in the boat. He was a little man, not 
over one hundred and twenty pounds 
at his best. Slender and wiry, he had 
more grit and go in his little body than 
many a man twice his size. 

The unusual weight and swift cur- 
rent were all the boat could bear. 
When they were hardly one-fourth of 
the way over, two large logs came 
careering and heading straight across 
the ferry’s path. To slacken head- 
way was impossible; to hurry equally 
so. No one saw them but Winters; 
no one knew so well as he the danger 
of a collision. The smaller log struck 
the ferry boat fair on the bow and 
slid under. Before the frail ferry 
could recover from the shock, the 
larger log struck her midway, and the 
boat tilted violently. 

The unusual strain on the wire rope 
dragged on the land poles, loosened by 
the rain, and they sagged dangerously. 

“Grab an oar, Frank,” shouted Win- 
ters. But he was too late. With a 
loud splash, the lower pole fell into 
the river. The lead-wire dropped. 
The ferry sharply swung around, and 
headed down stream toward the ocean. 
Having no stays against a pull on the 
other wire, the other pole followed 
suit, carrying the broken wire with it. 
The ferry, now free from all holdings, 
drifted toward the current of the river. 
Winters blew his distress whistle, but 
friendly hands were ahead of him. 
The brave rivermen were already to 
his rescue. The stage stood a foot 
deep in water and was sinking deeper. 
Winters began to scull, and called to 
Neal, the express agent, to take an- 
other oar, hoping to ground the boat 
on a spit of sand-bar that jutted out 
into the river about fifty feet ahead of 
them, before she reached the turn that 
would bring her into the deep water, 
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where nothing could save her from be- 
ing carried out to sea. 

The water rose higher and higher. 
The horses were wild with fright, and 
on a lurch of the sinking ferry, they 
plunged over the foot plank into the 
open waters of the river, carrying lit- 
tle Jimmy with them. 

The first boat from the mill had al- 
ready reached the ferry, and Captain 
Fred had thrown a hawser around the 
forward pole of the ferry railing. The 
crews were rowing as only strong- 
armed, brave-hearted river men can 
row, hoping to reach the sand spit. 
The life boat was nearing the ferry 
from the mill side, and had a clear 
view of Jimmy and the horses. As 
the horses made the leap, Jimmy, full 
of the excitement of the situation, and 
forgetting for the time the change of 
elements from land to water, shouted 
wildly to them: “Run, you devils— 
run!” 

This was his “jolly up” call when- 
ever he reached a hard, smooth piece 
of level land, and meant a steady, 
swift trot. In spite of the serious 
situation, there was something so 
ridiculous in Jimmy’s shout that the 
oarsmen laughed and almost stopped 
rowing. Jimmy was no swimmer, and 
sank as soon as he touched the water, 
while the horses swam on as best they 
could. 

No one knew Jimmy so well as Win- 
ters, and he shouted to the captain: 
“Charlie, save Jimmy. He _ can’t 
swim.” 

This quieted the boat crew in an 
instant, and it took only a few strokes 
to bring them close behind the slash 
of the swimming horses. Two men 
with boat-hooks stood at the bow, 
watching for the first glimpse of 
Jimmy’s yellow oilskins. A few yards 
ahead they saw him. The strongest 
swimmer among them sprang into the 
water, and soon had the little stage 
driver under his arm. All the lines 
but one had slipped from Jimmy’s 
hands, but over that one his fingers 
clenched with a death-like grip. So, 
Jimmy, line and all, was dropped on 
board. In a few strokes they were all 


ashore. The work of restoration was 
rewarded by first a slight stir, then a 
quiver, and a gasping breath or two, 
and a weak: “Hey, there: what’s up?” 

“We will have you on your feet 
again in a hand’s turn and warbling as 
loud as ever,” said Captain Charlie, 
in a try-to-be-cheerful voice. 

“Where’s the team?” asked Jimmy, 
in a scared whisper. 

“All making for the sand bar the 
last I saw of them,” said Nick Nor- 
ton. “But never mind, Jimmy; you’re 
safe—that’s the best part of our busi- 
ness. Rest awhile; then we'll take you 
up to the hotel.” 

Winters stayed with his ferry boat, 
but his heart was with the life-saving 
crew that were following Jimmy. He 
watched them with a white, scared 
face. 

“Ts my awful wish to be fulfilled ? Is 
Jimmy’s voice to be hushed forever ?” 
he niuttered. 

He left the ferry, stage, horses and 
all without saying a word about their 
disposal, and sprang into the boat that 
was heading for the mill. He must 
see Jimmy. 

He arrived just in time to hear Nick 
Horton’s last words. Motioning to 
Nick, he said in broken sentences: 

“Get—Robinson’s team. Take 
Jimmy up there. Tell Robinson—he— 
must have the best. Get some one to 
stay with him. The bill is mine.” 
Then with shaking legs and a thankful 
heart, he went down the steep path 
that led to his own back door. 

In the meantime the horses were 
really swimming toward land, and as 
they had not been drawn into the cen- 
ter of the stream, they made it with 
little difficulty. 

The express agent, the detective and 
Bob Rutherford, a rancher, quickly 
caught the team. 

From the window, Sister Susan 
saw the strange procession as it drove 
up to the barn. She knew there must 
be two more plates laid, and the spare- 
room fire lighted. But first of all, the 
great logs in the living room fireplace 
must be stirred and more short sticks 
added to make a quick hot blaze. 
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It was almost dark. If you have 
never seen a Mendocino County liv- 
ing room and a real stone fire place, 
piled with redwood logs and drift- 
wood, you cannot picture the bright 
glow and the warm welcome shining 
through the room that greeted our 
well-nigh worn-out traveler at the open 
door. The warm bath, the dry clothes 
that either fitted or didn’t fit (Bob was 
tall and Neal was short), and then the 
steaming hot supper, and the four 
tired but satisfied men were in their 
best humor. ; 

A ride back to the river to see the 
stage to find their baggage (the *ex- 
press box being safe in the Rutherford 
living room), and more than all, to 
get the latest news from Jimmy, took 
the next forenoon. 

Jimmy, propped up in bed, declared 
he felt fine; but as Mother Ainslie said, 
“He looked a leetle pale and: peaked 
like.” 

Jimmy found his horses none the 
worse for their bath. They enjoyed 
the abundant feed and the rest. As 
soon as harness could be provided, 
they were hitched to the stage and 
driven off the ferry on to the sand-bar. 
By dint of shoveling and log lifting, 
a new road was made, leading to the 
old road that the farmers had used to 
haul driftwood from the beach to their 
homes; and the nine-seater was 
housed under the Rutherford shed. 
The boxes and baggage were put in the 
Rutherford store room, awaiting fur- 
ther orders. 

When fully recovered, Jimmy was at 
his post. He was, and he was not, the 
same Jimmy. He came quietly down 
the grade now, no matter what his 
humor. . 


“Holler, if you want to,” said Win- 
ters one day when they were alone. “I 
was a fool to let it bother me, and a 
bigger one to-say all the mean things 
I did. Gosh, but you can never know 
how I felt when I saw you go down 
behind your team.” 

Jimmy scratched the ground with 
his toe and dug holes with his heel 
while Winters went on: 

“When you were ‘come to,’ I made 
up my mind if it took all I had you 
should be on your feet and your loss 
made good.” 

“Yes, I know; but why should you 
pay the bills? I'll pay them myself.” 

“No -you won't! That’s the only 
way I can even up. What if one of 
those wheelers had kicked you in the 
head, where’d I been? An’ me wishin’ 
you dead!” 

“*Twas licking mean for me _ to 
tease you so, Winters. If- you'll for- 
give me, we'll call it square.” 

“Yes, and my hand on it, too. Now 
holler all you please. No one can beat 
you at it. That’s sure.” 

“Not till you get your new boat, Al.” 

Jimmy carried the mail on horse- 
back for several weeks, from Russian 
River to Gualala, where Winters ac- 
cepted it, turned it over to Robinson, 
giving Jimmy the return sack. An ex- 
tra horse carried the express. 

At last came a day when the ferry 
was rebuilt, new poles reset and wires 
strung, and Jimmy, as happy as a man 
could be, drove down the grade again 
to the ferry landing, with his jolliest 
“Yippity, yoppity, yow, yo, yo, yo, 00, 
ow-ee.” Al. Winters, all past accounts 
squared, was glad to hear him; and all 
the town, mill, camp and rivermen 
knew it. 








My Literary 


Acquaintance 


By Eleanor Connell 


ONDON, from a social point 
of view, was very dull that 
early summer. Leaders of 
all grades of society from the 

beautiful and exclusive Duchess of 
Ayrshire, a lady of high degree and of 
a stamp genuine and rare, to the well 
poised and ambitious Mrs. A. Bam- 
ford-Leigh of Queen’s Gate, had ar- 
ranged a long season of entertainment. 
But the sudden death of the reigning 
sovereign, King Edward VII, had 
plunged the metropolis into mourning. 
Not until the last funeral rite at Wind- 
sor had been read did Society pull it- 
self together. Then began, in a care- 
ful and quiet, yet nevertheless certain 
way, a “small and early” form of func- 
tion. And wherever the place to which 
one had a “bid,” whether the scene 
shifted from Mayfair and Hyde Park 
to Kensington, or even comfortable 
Bloomsbury, the very edge, may I say, 
was taken off the top of gayety. I 
was, as the visiting society represen- 
tative of a well known American news- 
paper, thought to be “worth while.” 
Then, too, my connection through my 
maternal parent with the widow and 
daughter of an English officer who 
were among the privileged guests of 
the realm, inasmuch as one of the 
charming and homelike apartments at 
Hampton Court had been placed at 
their disposal for life, had given me 
a certain “cachet.” Add to this fact 
that I showed myself ready to enjoy 
everything which came my way, you 
will find explained the fact that my 
days were not long enough for pleas- 
ures offered. And at night I was al- 
ways “going on,” as they say in Lon- 
don. Sometimes “doing” four and five 


engagements in an evening. My hos- 
tess of the first named type radiated a 
certain gracious splendor. Among 
these are leaders of the most indis- 
putably aristocratic ton. They were 
ladies of birth and title. Their homes 
in Mayfair, Belgravia, Grosvenor 
Square, opened to me vistas of splen- 
dor, yet withal, this grandeur showing 
a certain charming coziness. Another 
order of ladies, wives of brilliant men, 
graced in a circle of London society. 
This set may be described as Parlia- 
mentary, political and official. And 
many of these, I remember, lived in or 
near by Park Lane. These people of- 
ten entertain royalty. The wife of 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is at the head of this faction of 
society. And though for a period of 
thirty days, when complimentary 
mourning was obligatory, all functions 
wore a certain sombreness; many bril- 
liant men and women dazzled and de- 
lighted by their wit, great charm and 
cleverness. Then there is another 
class more or less accredited to society 
in London, known as the artistic circle, 
and of this set Mrs. A. Bamford-Leigh 
was a leader. Born well, the third of 
a family of four beautiful girls, daugh- 
ters of a struggling Lincolnshire bar- 
rister, she had met whilst visiting in 
London at the home of her eldest mar- 
ried sister the staid, rather elderly 
man who became her husband. As 
editor of one of the foremost morning 
papers of London, he had accumulated 
a fortune. Together they had  suc- 
ceeded in attracting a large acquaint- 
ance and delighted to have their parties 
spoken of as “Bohemian.” Lion hunt- 
ers they were, and at their home was 
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to be met the poet, actor, musician and 
the danseuse of the hour. My reader 
says: “But what has this to do with 
the lady from Chelsea.” And in an- 
swer I say: “Much indeed.” I had 
looked for her for years—for this was 
my third visit to England. I had met 
duchesses and dukes, lords and ladies, 
statesmen, their wives and daughters 
—ladies whose husbands were always 
in the background, and in whose ex- 
quisite, if tiny, houses in Jermyn and 
Curzon street one met personages. 

On one occasion there was a dancer 
of two years. ago, who is Lady Some- 
body to-day; actors and actresses; ar- 
tists of the brush and singers; literary 
folk from all the United Kingdom. 
From all ranks of the social scale, 
from Mayfair to Bloomsbury, had 
these interesting folk come into my 
life. I had motored to Hurlingame, 
and punted on the Thames. I had 
been among large and small parties of 
simple dear folk in a char-a-banc 
through Warwickshire. And rarely 
has there been a bout without a sprink- 
ling of literary lights. 

But none of them lived in Chelsea. 
I wanted my charmer to be a woman 
and to have an apartment—for then, 
oh, joy! perhaps she would ask me to 
visit her. And I hoped she would be 
a writer of some merit, and live in 
Cheyne Walk—not far from No. 5, 
Carlyle’s old home! And just as I had 
ceased expecting her she came into 
my life. Let me tell you how and 
when. 


CuHaPTEeR II. 


Spring was late in arriving that year 
in England. Twice, if not thrice, dur- 
ing the last week in May, London was 


visited by a flurry of snow. I was 
“booked” for Oberammergau; was 
waiting only for friends from Califor- 
nia who were due any day at Ply- 
mouth. I saw, visited with and parted 
from them within a few days. On a 
murky morning in mid-June I left my 
hotel in Russell Square, and putting 
myself and belongings into a “four 
wheeler,” was driven to Victoria Sta- 


tion. My destination was Brussels, 
where I was to visit friends, and with 


-them see the splendid World’s Fair 


(Exposition Universelle) which was 
“on.” There had been much thunder, 
lightning and rain; indeed the morn- 
ing seemed wintry. After seeing my 
luggage weighed and on its way to the 
“van,” I was shown into a compart- 
ment by a “guard.” After taking the 
only vacant seat, the door was closed 
finally. Reader, my lady from Chel- 
sea was there, yet not the slightest in- 
timation had I of it. I did not have to 
cross the small compartment (seating 
six), the only vacant seat being at the 
right hand corner on entering. Next to 
me was a young girl about seventeen—_ 
and one saw at a glance that she was 
well mannered as well as pretty. Next 
to the girl was a lady approaching 
middle age, wearing widow’s weeds. 
They proved to be mother and daugh- 
ter. Opposite them were two ladies, 
very English, one of them in a buxom 
sort of way. The other had an ap- 
pealing look and manner. I should say 
she had a timid nature. And this type 
I met with rather often among a cer- 
tain class of women and little children 
in. England. They impressed one as 
being very shy. I could not quite 
place these two ladies. I believe that 
they were old friends renewing a girl- 
hood friendship. The stouter of the 
two was home from Egypt on a visit. 
Her husband was an English officer. 
The only one not mentioned was 
directly opposite me, and from the first 
I thought she sat in her corner as if 
(although without a look or movement 
intended to be unkind) the rest of us 
were ignored. The train started, and 
when the long station was cleared 
and we were well into the suburbs, a 
remark was made about the weather. 
The English ladies opposite said it 
was strange weather. It is already 
mid-June, said one, and only a fort- 
night ago it had snowed, and ever so 
many thunder storms! The rain and 
hail was rapping on the windows as 
the sweet-faced one was talking. 
“But,” said the lady in weeds whom at 
first I took for the widow of a Church 

















“Reader, my Lady from Chelsea was there, yet I had not the slightest in- 
timation of it.” 
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of England clergyman, “it is so far a 


wet season all over the Continent. I | 


do hope whilst at Oberammergau we 
shall have fine weather.” And I re- 
marked that the famous little Bavarian 
village was to be my destination. All 
the time the lady in the corner sat 
quietly, yet intently, reading. She 
was dressed in black and was wearing 
a large black hat with a black and 
white wing. 

It occurred to me that she was large 
—that if she stood one would find 
her very tall. Nor was she young, yet 
her skin had a healthful glow. Now 
I must tell you that all Californians 
are, when: traveling, homesick to a 
man, and, glad of a chance to talk of 
my glorious country, I remarked that 
the summer which followed the big 
fire of 1906 in San Francisco brought 
with it just such weather. I remember 
that at this point my lady from Chel- 
sea laid aside her paper. “I have 


ever been interested in California and 
her people,” she said, “and I have al- 


ways wanted to hear from a San Fran- 
ciscan of those days.” Her voice was 
most musical yet firm, and I had the 
feeling as though some one whom [I 
had re-met after long years of absence 
had spoken. Conversation then be- 
came more or less general, though she 
afterwards confessed to what I was 
feeling at that moment, that we two 
were alone in that traveling coach. 
Dover reached, we gravitated natu- 
rally towards each other. A deck-hand 
placed our chairs together on the 
Channel steamer bound for Calais, and 
we ordered tea in the quiet way gen- 
erally reserved for old acquaintance 
and a sure comradeship. A heavy fog 
had succeeded the morning’s rain, and 
a rough passage seemed ahead. But I 
was strangely happy, as one who, af- 
ter much buffeting about, finds him- 
self again at home. Suddenly she 
said: “I regret not meeting you whilst 
in London. It would have given me 
much pleasure to show you my home. 
But we will meet again, for you will be 
my guest in Chelsea.” My heart sang a 
psalm of thanksgiving. I would visit 
this lovely English lady in Chelsea, 


and perhaps she would know a literary 
soul in Cheyne Walk, when the voice 
went on: “I want to show you my 
‘den’ as well. I live in Cheyne Walk, 
but four doors from the old home of 
Thomas Carlyle.” Could it be? But 
no, I again said mentally: this woman 
is one of means, of luxurious tastes 
and of leisure; she would not give time 
which would be demanded of a littera- 
teur. The voice went on: “I am a very 
busy woman. I am contributing regu- 
larly to three London papers. I am 
sent to Brussels to report the Expo- 
sition.” So she was here, the Literary 
Lady from Chelsea. This fact was 
realized slowly, and I know not the 
reason -why, but I refrained from tell- 
ing of my long search for her. The 
fog was lifting, and on leaving the 
steamer at Calais, we saw across the 
Channel the white cliffs of Dover, now 
glistening in the sunlight. 

We left Calais at once, taking the 
“Boat” train through beautiful Flan- 
ders, and while gay Ostend, with its 
grand bandstand on the sea claimed 
our attention, I heard much of the life 
story of my attractive fellow traveler. 

She was of Irish birth, had married 
while very young an elderly Welch 
barrister. And I judged from her gen- 
eral appearance that in her few short 
years of married life in her London 
home she must have been socially a 
power. At twenty-eight she found her- 
self a widow with small means. Money 
a-plenty, or rather the luxuries which 
it purchases, had been hers. So lavish 
and frequent were their entertainments 
that the entire gamut of the social 
scale had been played upon. After 
the affairs of the estate were settled 
the young woman found that the ex- 
pensive establishment must be given 
up. She spoke of friends who had of- 
fered her a home. She preferred to 
eat the bread of independence, and 
proffering her services to a few of the 
leading papers, at once found work to 
do. And something else she found, for 


‘Love had come her way. 


Whilst reporting in America on the 
life of the Indian of the great North- 
west (whither she had been sent by 
































“Once Dover was reached, we natu-ally drifted together fcr the rest of thevoyage.” 
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the London “Standard”’), she met an 
American journalist. They were at once 
mutually attracted. And as we sped 
along past quaint old Bruges and saw 
the Belfry of which Longfellow says: 


“In the market place of Bruges stands 
the Belfry old and brown. 

Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, 
still it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer morn was breaking in 
its lofty tower stood, 

And the world threw off its darkness 
like the weeds of widowhood.” 


She told me with the love-light shin- 


ing in her beautiful Irish-gray eyes of . 


the quiet wedding which would take 
place on the morrow in Brussels, of the 
short Continental honeymoon trip in 
prospect, and of the time which would 
bring them back to old Chelsea and to 
happy work, no longer solitary, but 
“a deux.” 

Time was passing. . We had opened 
our compartment window, and as we 
passed through charming Ghent and 
alung a road lined for miles with Lom- 
bardy po_“ars and copper beeches in 


which cuckoos a-plenty were calling, I 
thought of what this wonderful day 
had brought me. It seemed as 
though we had traveled together al- 
ways, and twelve hours earlier we had 
not met! 

At Brussels in the pretty Gothic 
“gare,” I saw them meet, and it oc- 
curred to me that he was a splendid- 
looking chap and would make this 
winsome woman happy. My friends 
were awaiting me. At first I did not 
see them. I had eyes only for the 
other two. But they did not see me! 
So we parted! 

I was due in Oberammergau within 
the week, whither I was going by way 
of Koln-Wiesbaden, Nuremberg, and 
of course Munich, as in Bavaria all 
roads lead to the latter city. 

This all happened two and a half 
years ago. And the last letter received 
bids me tarry not too long from Old 
England. I am told that the lamp is 
trimmed and the hearth is all a-glisten, 
and that both are awaiting me. And 
before many months I hope to see 
again my new-found friend, the Liter- 
ary Lady from Chelsea. 





POPP Y-LAND 


Whenever the sun shines warm and gay, 
And the South-wind blows in a certain way— 
Blow, dear wind from the ocean, blow— 
My heart and I take a holiday, 
Blow, dear wind from the sea. 


Whenever the poppy’s gold she flings, 
And a bird that I know his best song sings— 
Glow, gold poppy, gleam and glow— 
My heart and I are as gay as kings, 
. Glow, poppy of gold, for me. 


And it’s O for a certain land I know, 

Where the blue laughs down at the gold below— 
Blow, dear wind from the ocean, free; 

Nod, gold poppy, swaying slow, 

Ned, gold poppy, nod and glow, 
Poppy of gold, for me. 


Mary CAroL_yn Davis. 











Pioneering 


China 


By 
Roger Sprague 











Buren to his wife, entering the 

room where she presided over the 

tiffin table, while slippered Ori- 
entals in long blue gowns served the 
meal. “We travel seven hundred 
miles to the south by sedan chair. Af- 
ter that, we make our way to the 
China Sea as best we can.” 


I IS all arranged,” said Mr. Van 














Pagoda in Western China. 
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Our story opens in the city of 
Chentu, one of the eighteen provincial 
capitals of China, located at a remote 
point far in the interior of that coun- 
try. Forty miles to the northwest the 
immense Thibetan highlands spring 
from the plain. On clear days one 
can see from the city great glittering 
ice covered peaks, placed fifty miles 
behind the first ramparts which the 
mountains rear, but such occasions are 
rare in that strange land. It is a re- 
gion of clouds and gloom, of mists and 
fog, of dampness and drizzle; a land 
brooded over by dull gray masses of 
cloud, through which perhaps for 
months at a time not a ray of sunshine 
breaks. ; 

But the Red Basin, where Chentu is 
capital, is a region of teeming popula- 
tion, of intensive agriculture and enor- 
thous commercial possibilities. South 


of the Red Basin lies a sea of moun- 
tains, in the heart of which is the Yun- 
nan plateau, seat of immense mineral 


wealth, lying ready to be developed as 
soon as modern science shall be per- 
mitted to touch it. All this territory 
is broadly known as Western China. 
The foreign merchant and investor has 
been casting inquiring eyes upon it 
for the last forty years, only held back 
by the remoteness of the region, the 
difficulties of transport, and the ex- 
clusive policy of the Chinese. For 
forty years public and private enter- 
prise—British, French and German— 
has been sending commercial explor- 
ers into that territory to spy out the 
land. George Van Buren was such a 
one. The spring of the year found 
him in Chentu, whence he must now 
travel south several hundred miles 
overland, to the City of Yunnan Fu, 
capital of the province of Yunnan. The 
French, from their possessions in Indo 
China, were slowly building a railway 
to the north to tap that region. Brit- 
ish capital, in the pay of which Van 
Buren traveled, wished to be better in- 
formed concerning that country. Let 
us follow him in the vicissitudes of his 
journey. 

A branch of the Yangtze—China’s 
great river—flows past the gates of 


Chentu. It is customary for travelers, 
leaving that city at the time of high 
water, to descend the stream by boat. 
But the summer is the rainy season 
in Western China, and in April the 
rains had not begun. The water was 
very low. Consequently our travelers 
set out by sedan chairs. As they were 
traveling in style, each chair was pro- 
vided with four bearers, assisted by 
two extra men to “spell” their com- 
rades. Behind each chair a pony was 
led, in case the traveler might prefer a 
gallop on pony-back. Following these 
were coolies, carrying the bedding and 
provisions, which were packed in large 
baskets, suspended from poles, while 
servants scurried along in the rear. On 
good roads in good weather, it is cus- 
tomary to make thirty miles a day in 
this fashion, stopping for meals and 
sleep at the rest-houses and inns which 


‘are found along the way. For some 


weeks our travelers had been enjoying 
the comforts of Chentu, which is con- 
sidered quite modernized—for China. 
They must now resign themselves dur- 
ing their journey to living under 
purely native conditions of the most 
primitive type. 

The end of four days’ travel found 
them journeying along the river bank, 
one hundred and twenty miles to the 
south. At this point an opportune 
freshet had aided them. A flood came 
booming down the stream. Embark- 
ing in a native boat, they made the 
next hundred miles to the Yangtze in 
a day, shooting a constant succession 
of fierce rapids. Here they rested in 
the city of Sui Fu, preparatory to 
plunging into the strenuous part of 
their journey. So far progress had 
been easy: they had been in the Red 
Basin, where the country is open and 
the roads good—for China. But now 
they were at the border, where the 
mountainous country on the south be- 
gins; where the roads are mere trails, 
winding over high ridges and plunging 
into immense chasms, while torrents 
of blinding rain discouraged the trav- 
eler. They followed up the Yangtze 
for one day’s journey. Next morning 
they were ferried across, and com- 
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An ordinary Chinese road. 


menced to ascend the course of a tribu- 
tary which comes in from the south: 
This stream roughly parallels the 
course of the main river. All that sep- 
arates them is an immense mountain 


ridge, rising ten to twelve thousand ° 


feet above the river bed. 

The valley threads a devious course 
between steep, high mountains. It is 
a mere ravine, on a gigantic scale, the 
stream bed occupying all the space at 
the bottom. Carved in the sides of 
this ravine is an execrable trail, which 
constitutes the road. It is impossible 
for this trail to follow at a- uniform 
height above the water, because pre- 
cipitous spurs descend to the banks of 
the stream, and the path must be car- 
ried over them. Sometimes the way 
leads by the side of the river, winding 
between great rocks, masses of lime- 
stone, and flowers and trees of every 
variety, with Reeves pheasants poising 
their long tails above the swollen 
waters. Or it may ascend four thou- 
sand feet to the bare, rocky heights, in 
order to surmount one of the spurs. 
Again it descends to the river bank. 
Carlyle’s description of a road in the 
Andes might well apply te such a 
place: 
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- world. 





“For you fare along, on some nar- 
row roadway, through stony laby- 
rinths; huge rock mountains hanging 
over your. head on this hand; and un- 
der your feet on that, the roar of 
mountain cataracts, horror of bottom- 
less chasms; the very winds and 
echoes howling on you in an almost 
preternatural manner. Towering rock 
barriers rise sky-high before you and 
behind you and around you. The road- 
way is narrow; footing none of the 
best. Sharp turns there are, where it 
will behoove you to mind your paces; 
one false step and you will need no 
second; in the gloomy jaws of the 
abyss you vanish, and the spectral 
winds howl requiem.” 

Imagine the situation of those trav- 
elers, isolated from the rest of the 
world, lost in the depths of that gigan- 
tic gorge. Day after day they sit in 
their sedan chairs, as they are borne 
up that long defile. Marble peaks 
look down on them, the torrent roars 
below. Tired coolies tug and pant 
and sweat, as they seek a precarious 
foothold in the steps cut from the solid 
rock. Ponies, led behind the chair, 
jingle their bells as they hobble up 
the rocky road. 

And yet this is one of the great com- 
mercial highways of.that part of the 
In spite of the fact that the 
rainy season, the one least suitable for 
travel, had begun, a large traffic was 


. going forward. They met train after 


train of coolies, carrying the larvae 
of the wax insect. A train of coolies, 








A Chinese garden. 
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I may explain, means a string of one 
hundred men, running in Indian file, 
each man carrying his pole and bas- 
kets. The white wax, which is pro- 
duced by the wax insect when devel- 
oped on a species of ash under suitable 
conditions, is one of the most profitable 
products of Western China. They also 
met trains of miserable ponies, laden 
with copper, tin and zinc from the 
mines of Yunnan. These metals were 
on their way to shipment down the 
Yangtze. For return loads the ponies 
carry “cotton cloth, silk-cap covers and 
notions.” 

Thus they proceeded steadily up the 
valley, gradually leaving behind them 
the low moisture-laden basin, with its 
bamboos, banians and warm climate, 
whence they came; gradually ap- 
proaching the high, dry plateau of 
Yunnan. On the tenth day, the valley 
they had been ascending came to a 
sudden and romantic termination. At 
this point, the white, limestone cliffs, 
between whose walls they had been 
slowly toiling, approach to within a 
few yards of each other, and abut 
upon a transverse wall two thousand 
feet high, apparently an insurmount- 
able barrier to further advance. In 
telling the story afterwards, Van 
Buren said: 

“Looking up from the crystal stream 
gushing forth from a cavern at our 
feet, and being told that the way led 
up and over this barrier, we experi- 
enced the sensation we felt as children 
when we read of Jack preparing to as- 
cend his beanstalk and mount into re- 





Bamboo grove in rice fields. 











River scene in Western China. 


gions unknown and possessing all the 
attractions of novelty. It was a most 
dramatic scene, apart from the intrinsic 
beauty of the landscape, and well re- 
paid us for the toil we had endured to 
reach it. 

“We ascended a stony, zig-zag path, 
hidden in low verdure, a couple of 
hours’ steady climbing, and lo! we 
reach the summit of the ridge, and find 
ourselves suddenly transferred to an 
absolutely new land, as different from 
what we had left behind us as though 
we had crossed the Mediterranean 
from Europe to Africa. We were at 
last on the Yunnan plateau. The scene 
reminded us of a typical valley in the 
west of Ireland—level bog-land, en- 
closed by mountains, and a cold, driz- 
zly rain, with the mountain summits 
covered by mist. Our resting place 
for that night was the small village of 
“Five Stockades,” where the usual 
odors were smothered in the sweet 
smell of burning peat, which is here 
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used for fuel, and which—with the ac- 
companiment of excellent potatoes for 
supper—completed the illusion of hav- 
ing suddenly reached the Emerald 
Isle.” 

How they enjoyed galloping their 
ponies over the fresh, breezy uplands, 
where wood-strawberries carpeted the 
hills, and wild violets actually scented 
the pine woods in places! Where rooks 
and cuckoos were calling, and the 
shadows were long and soft beside the 
pleasant pastures where cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs and ponies feed together in 
harmony. Seventy-two degrees seemed 
to be the ordinary temperature for a 
day in June: the nights are ever cool. 

To cover the distance of four hun- 
dred and eighty miles from Sui Fu to 
Yunnan Fu, twenty-four days of actual 
traveling were required; thirty, includ- 
ing delays. On those mountain roads 
the men cannot average more than 
twenty miles a day. On this long 
stretch there are only two walled 
cities. This shows what a contrast 
there is between the mountainous re- 
gion of Yunnan and the Red Basin, 
with its swarming millions. In the 
Red Basin you find walled cities every 
thirty miles on an average. 

One of these two walled towns is the 
prefectural city of Chaotung, with 
thirty thousand inhabitants, built in the 
midst of a “dry but fertile” plain of 
considerable extent, being some ten 
miles wide by about twenty miles long 
(north by south.) The city 
about seven thousand feet above sea- 
level, and the plain is surrounded by 
rugged mountains, which rise one to 
two thousand feet higher. Reaching 
the edge of. the plain, our travelers as- 
cended to eight thousand feet to cross 
the pass of Great Spring. 

“The view from the summit ex- 
tended over ridge upon ridge of steep, 
rugged mountains as far as the eye 
could reach, and it being a fine, clear 
day, we sat long and enjoyed the view, 
while our coolies took a well deserved 
rest in the grove which over-shadowed 
the gushing water.” 

I cannot forfear quoting the above 
lines from Van Buren’s narrative, so 


stands - 


vivid a picture does it present. 

So-they continued to the south. At 
times their path would lead through 
narrow valleys, along the banks of 
some tree-lined stream, with rich fields 
and good farm-houses, when the sud- 
den ascent of a steep barrier at the top 
of the valley would take them into 
wild, uninhabited country. One day 
they descended slopes where the knobs 
of white limestone, of all shapes and 
sizes, projecting from the red soil, pro- 
duced the effect of a huge graveyard 
adorned with rows of monotonous 
tombstones. 

At some of the inns where they put 
up they found their shelter uncomfort- 
ably cold and leaky, having some trou- 
ble to shift their traveling beds into 
dry spots, although the fresh, sweet 


' airs reconciled them to any amount of 


discomfort when they thought of their 
friends in the Yangtze Valley, stewing 
in the still, hothouse atmosphere 
which distinguishes that valley during 
the summer. 

Pressing onward toward the south, 
now halting for a couple of days to rest 
the coolies; again stopped by heavy 
rains, which rendered the country im- 
passable while they lasted; descending 
the muddy paths through fine woods of 
walnut and fir trees; crossing ridge af- 
ter ridge of low hills, where the vivid 
green of the fresh grass made a lovely 
setting for the dark pine forests, and 
where they saw more timber than in 
any part of China they had visited be- 
fore, they approached the capital. 

One day they ascended a final ridge, 
and looked down on the pagodas and 
walls of Yunnan Fu, with their setting 
of bright green rice fields, and their 
lake gleaming in the sunlight. 


“Then felt they like some watcher of 
the skies, 

When a new planet swims into his ken: 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle 
eyes 

He stared at the Pacific—and all his 
men 

Looked at each other with a wild sur- 
mise— 

Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 





Wile 


By Percy Walton Whitaker 


it is doubtful whether the 

Skeems family ever noticed 
it. They had other things to do; and 
wringing a living from a farm com- 
posed in equal parts of rocky, barren 
soil, and a bog formed by the seepage 
from the beautiful everlasting hills, is 
not conducive to forming a taste for 
landscape effects. A long rolling 
stretch of hills, swelling range after 
range, and rising in symmetrical slopes 
to the peak of Saddleback Mountain 
was the vista fronting the farm house. 
And looking through the gap the eye 
was ravished with the dark green of 
the Santa Clara orchards, running 
parallel with the blue waters of San 
Francisco Bay. The golden haze sus- 
pended over mountain, valley and bay, 
softened the fiery heat streams pour- 
ing down from the August sun. 

A tortuous road winding through a 
thousand hills and hollows, climbed 
the mountain in steep grades from the 
valley. The winter rains had washed 
out deep ruts, until it resembled the 
bed of a torrent, and the scorching 
summer sun now baked and crumbled 
the earth into dust which filled the 
ruts. Nature was the only care-taker, 
for the Skeems family and a few Por- 
tuguese ranchers were the only tenants 
of the hillside farms. 

Across the divide lived Gurlem 
Noles, herder for Raminez, the rich 
Portuguese flockmaster, and Bud 
Noles lived with his father. Gurlem 
would not part with his son, for he was 
tied to his dead wife, Hulda, whom 
he had wooed in a little German vil- 
lage forty years ago, and Raminez 


HE Skeems ranch in Hungry 
i Hollow was picturesque, but 


would not pay out unnecessary money 
when the boy would stay on for noth- 
ing, so Bud tended camp, and did the 
cooking for his keep, and all were con- 
tent. . 

On a hot August evening, Bud 
Noles climbed the last hill below the 
Skeems ranch, and paused for breath, 
sitting in the shade of a clump of wil- 
lows near a tiny foaming creek. The 
calm lines of his stolid face showed 
that nothing eventful had happened in 
his twenty years of life. His eyes 
were gray, set straight in the head, 
and the heavy features, with prominent 
jaw, gave evidence of a long line of 
peasant ancestors. 

Bud sat in the shade waiting patient- 
ly, looking between pauses of his whit- 
tling up the white, dusty road towards 
the Skeems farm. Raminez, the flock- 
master, rode by, and his swarthy face 
wrinkled into a grin as he saw the lad. 

“Waiting for Daisy, eh, is it? It 
will soon be dark on Saddleback, and 
she is not so beautiful for you to lose 
your way,” he said maliciously. 

“T ain’t a-caring what you say bout 
Daisy, an’ I want to tell you this—she 
is good enough for me,” replied Bud. 

“Ha, ha! We will not quarrel, for 
you are very right, Daisy is a good 
girl,” and Raminez rode away chuck- 
ling at the boy’s answer. Bud-watched 
him until he disappeared into the val- 
ley, and his face regained its usual 
calm expression. As the sun sank 
slowly behind the Saddleback, a wist- 
ful look came into his eyes, and he 
sprang to his feet. A girl wearing an 


. old, faded gingham. dress was coming 


down the hill. 
Daisy Skeems was sometimes de- 
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scribed in jest as the belle of Hungry 
Hollow; the Portuguese had wives, 
but as the only girl in the hills, she 
reigned alone. By reason of propin- 
quity, Bud Noles was the only suitor; 
there were no other boys nearer than 
the valley homes, and Daisy’s untu- 
tored sense would have described 
them as “A pack of high school 
dudes,” if she had been brought in 
contact with them. She was bred in 
the hills, and raised as a daughter of 
the wild pastures. 


Daisy was slender, almost lanky in - 


figure, and her face was freckled by 
the keen salt winds which blew 
- through the gap every day. Her hair 
was abundant and red, but Nature had 


given her wonderful eyes of deep blue, . 


holding a yearning look which seemed 
to come from her soul, and conceal 
nothing. They had the mystery of the 
silent mountain stamped upon them, 
and the expression of the border wo- 
man who watches every night for the 
coming of the men. People who knew 
Daisy looked into her eyes and forgot 
that she was homely. 

Bud watched her admiringly as she 
ran lightly down the steep grades; he 
loved Daisy, and the theories of pro- 
pinquity did not disturb him. 

“Hello, Daisy! I had ’bout thought 
you couldn’t come, an’ was going to 
take the air line over Saddleback 
home.” Bud called out his greeting as 
the girl slid down the last bank and 
crossed the road to sit in the shade of 
the willows. 

“Pap’s drinking, an’ cross as a 
moulting coon. He’s blaming Raminez 
fer driving away his three lost ewes, 
in the last band that crossed: the 
divide.” 

“He’s a-lying,” said Bud frankly. 
“T’ve seen where the coyotes got two, 
over in the gulch there.” Daisy nod- 
ded comprehensively, giving entire as- 
sent to Bud’s impeachment of Dick 
Skeem’s veracity. 

“He’s my father, but I guess he ain’t 
no good,” said the girl sadly: “He 
says he won’t have any of Raminez’ 
gang coming over here after his girl.” 

“Tf he’d quit drinking red wine an’ 


watch his ewes an’ leave young folks 
alone, he’d do a heap better,” said 
Bud angrily. 

“T ain’t going to stand it any more,” 
replied Daisy passionately. “I’ve 
cooked and done fer him since I was 
little, an’ tried to keep a clean house, 
too. But he brings them Portuguese 
herders home, and they drink week in 
and week out. I wake up in the night 
sore afraid sometimes, for the old man 
goes to sleep heavy with wine, an’ a 
cannon wouldn’t wake him. Then I 
tie my door with a clothes’ line an’ 
stay awake till the men all leaves. Bud, 


‘I’m going away, fer I’ve a feeling that 


a girl’s just got to be good, but she’s 
got to have achance.” The wind blew 
the flowing red hair back, as she 
clenched her hands determinedly, and 
looked at Bud with her strange eyes 
shining. A look of animation crossed 
the boy’s face; her fire roused him to 
excitement. 

“Where are you going, Daisy?” 

“Over in the valley there'll be places 
for girls, and I’ve only been out of 
these hills twice, Bud; once to Liver- 
more, when my stepmother was bur- 
ied, and once to San Jose when I was 
ten. Pap never cared what I did, an’ 
how lonesome I was, and now he’s 
taken to drinking and says I can’t have 
you even.” 

“There, don’t cry, honey, for he ain’t 
got the say ‘bout that, Daisy,” and 
Bud put his arm around her and drew 
her head down to his shoulder, and 
crooned a little song about “Shep- 
herd’s Camps on Mountains Wild,” 
that his dead mother used to sing to 
him, and the girl listened and dried her 
tears. They sat silently happy for a 
little while, and Daisy slipped both 
hands into Bud’s big paws to be held, 
and Bud could not see the ugly red hair 
and freckles, but only the big, wistful 
eyes. 

“When are you going away, Daisy ?” 
asked Bud presently. — 

“Pretty soon, fer pap’s going up the 
canyon to set coyote traps, and will 
be away fer a week maybe. But I 
haven’t any money, Bud.” 

“T’ve got five dollars, that Raminez 
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give me for finding a bunch of strayed 
wethers, an’ you ain’t going alone, 
Daisy. We’re going to get married, fer 
five dollars is enough to start on, when 
a fellow’s willing to work,” concluded 
Bud stoutly. 

“Oh, Bud, I’m afraid that I don’t 
know enough to get married, but it 
would be awful nice,” said Daisy wist- 
fully. 

“T’ll teach you everything I know,” 
said Bud confidently. 

“Will you, Bud,” said Daisy de- 
lightedly. ‘Well, then, I will, an’ I'll 
try to be a good wife, Bud, for it’s for- 
ever, ain’t it?” 

“Forever an’ ever,” said Bud, sol- 
emnly, “and to-morrer I’m going to the 
valley and look for work.” 

The sun flooded the great green 
plain of the valley, and flashed out 
over the blue of the bay with a final 
shower of yellow light, and sank be- 
hind the Saddleback into a gory bed 
of crimson clouds. They left the shade 
of the green willows, and kissed each 
other once, then Daisy hurried up to 
the house, and Bud climbed the steep 
slopes of the mountair. 

At daybreak Bud told his father that 
he must go to the valley and work, for 
Daisy could no longer stay at home. 

“Ah, Gott! And you will marry and 
make her so happy, Bud. Your moder 
was good, and we were-happy, with 
nodings. but the sheep life, but always 
together. And you will be good to 
Daisy; then I shall wish for great 
things to befall you, and if it should 
be needful, then you shall both live 
with me.” And so with the simple, 
kindly German’s consent and blessing, 
Bud ran down the steep slopes to the 
valley, whistling blithely. 

He left the trail, which led directly 
to the salt water, and cut through the 
pastures towards the orchard lands of 
Santa Clara. At the end of a narrow 
lane, which dropped down the last 
slope into the Alameda road, stood a 
large white house suriounded by 
mournful rows of weeping willow, and 
clumps of tall, waving eucalyptus. The 
big garden was overrun with weeds 
which straggled out into the walks, and 


the lawns were strewn with dead 
leaves. The unkempt look of the place 
attracted Bud’s attention. There was 
work to be done there, and he deter- 
mined to try his luck, and he entered 
the grounds through a little wicket 
gate. 

“Good morning, my boy.” Bud 
looked around in surprise; the voice 
was cheerful and kindly, but the owner 
was invisible. A low chuckle which 
came from the interior of a wind- 
blown cypress revealed the hiding 
place, and looking up, Bud saw a thin, 
wiry looking old gentleman almost 
concealed by the boughs, sitting on a 
limb ten feet from the ground. 

“T have been hiding from my secre- 
tary,” explained the old gentleman as 
he climbed down with agility. “He 
bothers me with business—it’s a little 
joke of mine,” and he smiled so be- 
nevolently that Bud felt that perhaps 
he had found a friend who would give 
him work, 

“Now what are you doing here, 
boy ?” he inquired. 

“I am looking for a place to work, 
sir. I’m strong and willing, an’ this 
place certainly needs a bit of tidying 
up.” 

“Are you honest, and have you got 
a wife?” Bud’s heart leaped at the 
last question. ; 

“T’ve got a gal, an’ we’re both hon- 
est, and we'll get married to-morrow, 
if there’s work for two,” replied Bud 
earnestly. 

“T need a married care-taker, for 
that is my house, and i.’s full of price- 
less art treasures: You must get mar- 
ried at once, for I leave for Europe in 
a few days, but do not speak of it to 
any one, especially to my secretary; 
he’s always interfering,” concluded the 
old gentleman, speaking rather _ irri- 
tably. 2 

Bud’s face shone with joy, and he 
promised to come the next day, and be 
faithful to his trust. 

“My name is Tiggs: some people 
call me the benevolent Mr. Tiggs, be- 
cause I always try to help the. young 
people to marry, but hush! you must 
go quickly. Here comes my secretary. 
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Bless you, and come back to-morrow.” 

Bud turned out into the lane and 
walked rapidly away; he looked back 
once and saw that the secretary was a 
big man, and heard him talking crossly 
to Mr. Tiggs, who had climbed into his 
tree again. The boy walked rapidly 
out to the Alameda road, feeling over- 
joyed at the speedy stroke of good for- 
tune, and he mentally calculated the 
distance to be covered, and the time at 
his disposal. 

“Tt’s seven miles to the registry of- 
fice at San Jose,” he murmured, “and 
seven back makes fourteen, fourteen 
over the hills to Skeems is _ twenty- 
eight.” He settled into a long, swing- 
ing stride urged by his feeling for the 
freckled, red-haired belle of Hungry 
Hollow. 

Bud accomplished his journey and 
bravely faced the ordeal.of the license 
office with its complement of grinning 
clerks. At sundown he ascended the 
last hill below the Skeems farm, and 
whistled his usual shrill signal to 
Daisy. The girl came out and looked 
searchingly into his eyes and smiled 
joyfully. 

“Pap’s gone, Bud, and you’ve had 
good luck, ain’t you? I can tell, ’cause 
your face is all lit up.” 

“Job for two, to take care of a big 
house filled with priceless treasures.” 
Daisy gasped: wonderingly as he ex- 
plained: 

“An’ I’ve got it. The law says we 
can get married when we blame please 


—and Mr. Tiggs says to-morrer must - 


be the day.” Bud joyfully flourished 
the license, and an awed look stole into 
Daisy’s eyes as she slowly spelled out 
the law’s consent. 

“It’s kind of a solemn thing to get 
married, Bud, but it’s best. It’s awful 
hard for a girl to raise herself, for 
Pap. never cared, and you’ve got to be 
good to me.” Daisy stopped for want 
of breath, as Bud fervently kissed her 
fears away. They sat on the bench in 
Daisy’s little garden, planning for the 
morrow, and the moon peeped over 
Saddleback Mountain and flooded the 
little hill ranch with silver rays. 

When the morning sun pierced the 


sea of fog overhanging the valley, Bud 
came over the ridge, and found Daisy 
busily preparing for her wedding day. 

“I just got to clean house ‘fore I 
leave, Bud, for maybe Pap will miss 
me a bit then,” said Daisy, and Bud 
took off his coat and helped her. It was 
afternoon before Daisy, attired in a 
clean, starched dress, announced her- 
self ready. 

“Where are we going to get mar- 
ried, Bud?” she asked trustfully, as 
they walked hand in hand down the 
tortuous hill road. 

“At the justice’s office in Irvington, 
down by the bay.” The license clerks 
had instrutted Bud even as they poked 
fun at him, but Daisy marveled at his 
wisdom. It was a happy trip, for 
Daisy’s heart was full, and all the lure 
of young life lay before her. As they 
walked, Bud picked a bouquet of 
wild flowers, which she carried into 
the dingy little office, and held until 
the law had sealed their lives together. 

When the signatures were written, 
Bud paid three dollars for the fee, and 
mas new family commenced life penni- 
ess. 

“What’s the diff’,” said Bud hero- 
ically. ‘““We’ve got a home an’ a chance 
to make money,” and Daisy happily 
agreed, as good wives should, as they 
hurried away from the curious stares 
of the loungers. It was seven long 
miles to the big white house in the 
lane, but Daisy was a mountain girl, 
and they arrived at the gates as the 
sun sank below the hills. 

The big house seemed strangely 
silent and gloomy as they entered the 
grounds. A gray-fog drifting rapidly 
in from the bay, sifted through the 
trees, driven by a moaning wind; the 
gardens looked desolate and drear, and 
the girl shivered slightly as they 
walked down the weed covered drive- 
way. 

“What’s all the windows barred 
for?” asked Daisy, pointing to the 
iron lattice work. 

“Must be to keep thieves from get-- 
ting them precious treasures,” said 
Bud. Daisy clutched his arm excit- 
edly. 
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“What’s that a-coming?” Bud 
looked and saw the quaint figure of 
Mr. Tiggs clad in a suit of pajamas 
and wearing a little black cap, skip- 
ping lightly over the lawn towards 
them. He cast an apprehensive look 
behind him as he ran, and they saw a 
big man leave the house apparently in 
pursuit of their employer, who came 
up panting. 

“My dear young people, so you are 
married, bless you both,” said Mr. 
Tiggs, beaming upon Daisy. 

“Come back to the house, Tiggs,” 
shouted the big man, wrathfully. 

“My secretary tries to run every- 
thing around here,” whispered the old 
gentleman. “But you must put on a 
bold front, and you will always be 
happy.” Mr. Tiggs bowed gravely, 
and ran on towards the gate, and they 
watched him climb into the cypress 
tree as the secretary came up. 

“What’s the old cove telling you?” 
said the man with a grin. 

“He hired us yesterday to look after 
the house, for he said he was going to 
Europe, but must have married care- 
takers, as it was full of priceless treas- 
ures, so.we got married to-day,” re- 
plied Bud. The big man’s face took 
on an expression of astonishment, and 
he gravely inspected them from head 
to foot before speaking. 

“You ain’t making game of me, are 
your?” 

“It’s gospel true,” said Bud. 

“Well, I'll be eternally jiggered!” 
and he stared at them again solemnly, 
shaking his head. 

“Well, kids,” he drawled, “maybe 
it’s for the best. But I’ve heard tell 
that marriages are made in heaven, 
and I’m blowed if this ain’t a queer 
go.” 

“Doesn’t Mr. Tiggs own this 
house?” asked Bud anxiously. 

“This is a private asylum, and Tiggs 
is a harmless old daffy. I’m 
keeper, and I’ve got to get him in. 
Good-bye and good luck to you kids.” 
The keeper marched down to the tree; 


the . 


Mr. Tiggs descended and they saw him 
lead the old gentleman up the walk to 
the house. A heavy door slammed, 
and Bud and Daisy were alone, look- 
ing bravely at each other, trying to ig- 
nore this stroke of Fate. 

They left the grounds, and walked 
steadily through the mists of the night, 
up the mountain to the Skeems ranch. 
At dawn they crossed the Saddleback 
to the sheep camp where Bud’s father 
watched the flocks of Raminez, the 
owner of many herds... _ 

Gurlem Noles saw them coming 
down the hill, walking hand in hand, 
and hurriedly lit the fire for the morn- 
ing meal. 

“Ach, children, it is joyful to have 
you live with me,” he exclaimed, as 
Bud narrated the adventure with the 
unreliable Mr. Tiggs. The quaint old 
German kissed Daisy’s cheeks, and 
called her daughter, and submitted 
quietly when she insisted on preparing 
the breakfast. Raminez arrived from 
the south camp as they talked, and 
smiled gaily at the tale of the wed- 
ding. ; ; 

“Tt is good for a boy to marry a good 
girl when he is young, for she will 
help him to be a man,” he said gal- 
lantly. “And I will bring another band 
of sheep for Bud to herd, and Daisy 
shall get wages, too, for the cooking, 
and it will not matter about Mr. Tiggs, 
for he is what you call very unreli- 
able,” and everybody laughed at the 
flockmaster’s droll manner. Never 
was there a happier wedding breakfast 
anywhere, for Raminez made sly jokes 
and Gurlem Noles bubbled over with 
happiness, and Daisy’s eyes grew more 
beautiful as she listened. This was 
home! 

So Raminez rode away to town, as 
Gurlem Noles drove out his sheep, and 
Daisy and Bud were left alone to com- 
mence life on Saddleback Mountain. 
The boy was riotously happy, and 
Daisy was filled with awe and wonder 
at the beauty of the world, and the 
goodness of everybody in it. 





A Self-Appointed Moses — 


By Elizabeth Abbey Everett 


ARBARA closed her type- 
writer as the clock struck 
five, laid her sealed letters on 


the desk ready for mailing, 


and arranged the drawer in its accus-~ 


tomed order with quick efficient move- 
ments that never wasted a stroke. As 
Myrtle’s laugh floated out from the in- 
ner office, Barbara glanced across at 
the neighboring desk, where crumpled 
carbon paper and file copies were piled 
promiscuously. It was quite like Myr- 
tle to leave her desk in that shape 
while she chatted with her employer 
in the inner office. 

“Such a little piece of frippery,” she 
thought. “There’s nothing stable 
about her. She might be. interesting 
as a sociological problem, but I pre- 
fer those in the abstract.” 

In spite of her disapproval, how- 
ever, Barbara had. been secretly 
touched by occasional evidences of 
Myrtle’s subdued admiration. Her 
grave attempts to copy Barbara’s 


dress and manner had been quite: 


amusing. 

“T wish it had the effect of making 
her discard those ridiculous puffs and 
some of her rings,” she reflected. 

Myrtle came into the room with a 
flutter of ruffles, a pencil rampant in 
her hair, a note book under one arm 
and both hands full of paper which 
she deposited in the middle of the 
confusion on her desk, regardless of 
Barbara’s critical eye. 

“Wouldn’t that jar you?” she cried 
gleefully. ‘“Pop’s on a strike. Said 
I had to type that whole bunch over 
again. I jollied him good and plenty, 
and he let me off from all but the first 
ones. Aint’ I a wiz!” 


She dropped into a chair facing 
Barbara, with her chin propped on an- 
other chair, which she _ skillfully 
wrested into a position in front of her. 

“Say,” she questioned, “why don’t 
you cal' the boss ‘Pop,’ same as all 
the other girls have?” 

Barbara’s glance made Myrtle sud- 
denly conscious that she seldom re- 
ceived much but disapproval from 
that source. 

“I don’t know why I should.” 

“He likes us to; didn’t he ask you? 

He asks all the new girls: says he 
likes to have things friendly in the of- 
fice.” 
_ “T don’t care to have friendly rela- 
tions with my employer,” discreetly 
ignoring the question. At least he 
had not repeated the request. “He 
gets value received for my salary. 
That’s all he is éntitled to. I had 
rather keep my friendship for outside 
of office hours.” 

“Gee, I hadn’t. I can jolly him 
when I make mistakes, and he won’t 
say anything. He’s free -with his 
money, too; nobody can say he’s a 
pincher. He gave me this,” fingering 
a dainty necklace at her throat. “But 
then, I do lots of-things for him.” 

“T’d count it in on my salary, then,” 
returned Barbara. “Personally I’d 
rather have the four dollars in cash.” 

“Four dollars. This cost ten.” 

The closing of the outer office door 
relieved Barbara of the apprehension 
that possibly Mr. Hartmann might be 
getting the benefit of their conversa- 
tion. ‘She did not think him above it. 
She adjusted her hat carefully and se- 
curely before the glass, Myrtle watch- 
ing every movement of her handsome 
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“figure. Then she sat down and as- 
sumed the aggressive. 

“You'd. better not take presents 
from Mr. Hartmann, nor let him take 
you anywhere. It is better to keep 
business and friendship on different 
sides of the ledger. Candy may be 
all right in the office.” 

“You can just bet it is. You ought 
to get in on this. Hasn’t he givén you 
any?” 

“T didn’t take it.” 

“You eat mine!” 

“I won’t any more.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” said Myrtle, 
penitently, “but you’re so funny.” She 
put up her hand to brush the wisps 
of hair from her face with a gesture 
which Barbara had always thought 
rather taking, but her hand percept- 
ibly shifted the mass of light hair on 
her head. Why would Myrtle go to 
such extremes? 

“He’s asked me to go to a French 
dinner with a crowd.” 

“Don’t go,” said Barbara, 
edly. 

“Why not? It’s the only chance [ 
get to go to anything swell.” 

“It’s the only chance you will get, 
if you go. That’s no place for a girl 
to be seen with her employer.” 

“He ain’t married!” flashed Myrtle. 

“I don’t know whether he is or not. 
He might be a more decent man if he 
were. But if you go to such places 
with him a few times, nobody that you 
care to go with will take you any- 
where.” 

“Tt’s all right for you to talk,” cried 
Myrtle passionately. “You have 
things. You can go to places and 
know people. You've been to college. 
And you even have your own folks. I 
ain’t got anybody; I don’t. have any- 
thing, and I’ve just got to have a good 
time and have people kind to me. I 
don’t believe you care,” she said, 
soberly, after a moment, “whether 
people like you or not. I don’t be- 
lieve you’d let even your mother pet 
you.” 

“T haven’t had my mother for six 
years,” said Barbara. 

“My mother died when I. was six. 


decid- 


Uncle Clem took care of Mabel and 
me, but Mabel died, too. His. wife 
was good enough to me, but she went 
off with another man.” . Myrtle spoke 
slowly, her chin propped on her hand, 
her eyes on the floor. “Don’t you 
know, I wouldn’t have done that.” 
She raised her eyes to Barbara’s as 
though not quite sure of agreement. 
It seemed merely a case for dispas 
sionate opinion. 

“No,” said Barbara, “I’m sure you 
wouldn't.” 

“It’s no cinch for a girl to get on 
without her folks,” Myrtle went on, 
more warmly. “Some of the girls get 
mad because they’ve got to do things 
for their people. I wouldn’t. Gee, if 
Mabel was here I’d send her to col- 
lege and give her a chance, like you’ve 
had.” . 

Barbara was touched, but she did 
not believe in showing sentiment. 

“Well,” she said, getting up, “you 
have had a hard time, but you will 
only make matters worse if you accept 
any favors from a man like Hartmann. 
Do your work and save your money. 
Maybe sometime you will be able to 
choose your friends.” 

“He’s good to me,” said Myrtle, 
apologetically, ‘but you know, I don’t 
really care about him.” 

“No; I shouldn’t think any one 
would,” answered Barbara, as a vis- 
ion of her employer’s puffy eyelids, 
thick neck and coarse mouth rose be- 
fore her mind. “But don’t deceive 
yourself into thinking that he is good 
to you merely because he is a kind- 
hearted man. He isn’t. You’re going 
to clean up that desk before you go 
home, aren’t you? Good-night.” 

If Barbara had any idea that her 
warning to Myrtle had been heeded, 
her hopes were destroyed next even- 
ing. As she was returning from: a 
rather unusual indulgence in the thea- 
tre, her car was boarded by a late ban- 
queting party. Mr. Hartmann’s elabo- 
rate bow at once drew her attention to 
them. Myrtle tried to avoid her no- 
tice by shrinking behind one of her 
overdressed and evidently underbred 
companions. But though she man- 
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aged to keep the length of the car be- 
tween them, Barbara saw that she was 
covertly watching her, apparently 
divided between admiration of her, 
and reluctance to be seen by her in 
such company. Myrtle had several 
times volunteered the opinion that 
Barbara “must be a stunner” when 
she was dressed up, but her curiosity 
had never been gratified before. 

The next morning Barbara found 
‘Myrtle briskly at work at her desk. 
She greeted her brightly, though with 
a conscious look, and began dividing 
a bunch of hothouse roses which lay 
on her desk. 

“Don’t you want some of my flow- 

ers?” she asked. 

; “No; I don’t like flowers on my desk 
—they get in my way.” 

Myrtle took the rebuff meekly, and 
went on with her work. Barbara’s ex- 
- pressed aversion to conversation dur- 
ing working hours subdued her evi- 
dent desire to talk it over, until noon. 

“You looked awfully swell last 
night,” she said, turning to Barbara 
as soon as the noon whistles began to 
shriek. 

“Thank you,” said Barbara, closing 
her typewriter. 

Myrtle tried again. “That was a 
pretty fresh crowd I was with.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara; as though as- 
senting to a very obvious fact. “I’m 
going out to lunch.” 

“TI suppose she thought she was ir 
for another lecture,” thought Barbara 
as she closed the door. “I’m through. 
If I’m going to worry myself over 
every little giddy-pate I meet, and 
try to save her from herself, I’ll have 
my hands full.” 

And she was able to convince her- 
self of this for a whole day. 

But the matter was not settled. 
Myrtle’s desk was gay with flowers; 
she wore a new bracelet of doubtful 
value, and Barbara knew from some 
allusions that there had been other 
dinners. Barbara was annoyed with 
herself; even in business hours she 
found her mind analyzing the situa- 
tion while her hands were busy with 
the keys. She had satisfied herself 


with regard to the necklace; it had 
looked like a more expensive gift 
than Myrtle’s admission had made it. 

“But it isn’t the value of things,” 
Barbara thought, as she took a car 
from the office for an afternoon across 
the bay. “Myrtle isn’t avaricious. 
Anybody could bribe her with a glass 
bead on a string if he polished it up 
with soft soap. She said rightly that 
she must have a good time and the 
soft things of life. Such a child! She 
has never a thought how she may 
buy them.” 

Barbara threaded her way through 
the crowd at the Ferry Building. She 
had taken this trip for the express pur- 
pose of getting away from her brood- 
ing. “I’m getting snuffy,” she thought 
—“if I keep on like this, I shall be 
no good at all.” Seeing no familiar 
face as she passed through the wait- 
ing room, she established herself on 
the boat at the upper rail near the 
stern where she could watch the foam- 
ing wake of its paddle wheels and the 
skimming gulls. It was-a good place 
for reflection, and presently she found 
herself taking hold of the other horn 
of the dilemma. 

“If there is no hope of Myrtle’s 
coming to herself, surely it’s no use 
to expect anything from Hartmann. 
Myrtle is silly, but she is not bad, and 
she would do anything for a person 
she cared for. It’s a shame to have 
her under the influence of a man like 
that.” 

Barbara glared fiercely at an inno- 
cent launch with a striped awning that 
was rocking dizzily on the swell in 
their wake. Even now it did not oc- 
cur to her that her employer might 
be playing Myrtle off against her to 
excite her envy. She was rather 
lacking in personal vanity, and her 
contempt for the man made his ad- 
miration, which had been plainly ex- 
pressed and as promptly rebuffed, a 
matter of indifference to her. For a 
business woman to trade on any other 
quality than her efficiency was, to 
Barbara, a deep disgrace. Had she 
guessed, even vaguely, how far she 
owed her present position to her fine 
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physique and handsome face, the 
house of Hartmann had known her 
no more; even the florid proprietor 
would have shriveled in the blaze of 
her scorn. 

She watched a gray gull circling 
close over the lower deck in search of 
food. 

“T suppose I might take a hand. He 
is just like a child: any new game 
would divert him from the old one. 
Probably Myrtle will never forgive me 
for cutting her out.” Barbara smiled 
with amusement. “It may be the only 
way, but I hate it. Slimy old thing!” 
she said to herself. 

“Jolly day, isn’t it?” 

Barbara pulled herself out of the 
intricacies of the situation to return 
the greeting of the young fellow who 
stood beside her. 

“Why, Howard Canfield! How do 
you come to be crossing the bay?” 

“First time in six months. I’d for- 
gotten the bay could be so pretty. 
Wish I lived on this side and went 
over every day.” He sat down on the 
bench beside her, his hat tipped back 
on his head, his eyes scanning the 
wide, rippling bay with its frame of 
home-clad green hills drawing nearer. 

There was an air of resolute well- 
being about Howard that she liked. 
She always took an elder-sister atti- 
tude toward him from the vantage 
point of her superior years. She 
thought to-day he looked older, and 
there were tired lines around his eyes. 

“How’s the pattern making?” she 
asked. 

“Fine as silk. We've got some big 
orders, and they’re coming on in great 
shape.” Howard’s face glowed with 
interest. 

“You're staying too close to your 
work, aren’t you? Are you having 
any fun?” | 

“Oh, yes; I go out to the Park and 
have a game of baseball now and 
then.” 

“But you don’t have 
times ?” 

Howard shook his head. “Too busy. 
Fesides, I don’t know many people. 
Some of the boys go to the public 


any social 


dances, but they’re no good. The 
folks you meet there are not the right 
sort.” 

“Come and take me to the Park 
some day when you have nothing else 
better to do,” said Barbara, as they 
joined the rush up the gangway. 

“Sure I will: any time you set. 
Here’s your car. Sorry I’m not going 
your way.” 

As Barbara settled herself in the 
car, she thought: “I wonder if Howard 
would think Myrtle the right sort.” 

* bd 


When Barbara decided that a result 
was desirable she did not wait for 
chance to bring it about, so she 
straightway set about Myrtle’s rescue 
by the cultivation of Mr. Hartmann’s 
friendship. Previously, her cool in- 
difference had kept his advances so 
subdued that very slight concessions 
on her part were noticeable. The 
first time roses appeared on her desk, 
Myrtle scanned them sharply, but said 
nothing. The second time she re- 
marked tartly: 

“I thought you didn’t like flowers. 
You said they were in your way.” 

“T don’t care for them in the office,” 
said Barbara candidly, “but you have 
them. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“T like them,” said Myrtle, holding 
up a waxen bud. “Ain’t that classy?” 
But she took her answer and said no 
more. 

Barbara did not share her candy 
with Myrtle, but the elevator boy and 
the janitor’s family reveled in choco- 
late creams. She accepted “Pippa 
Passes” and “The Seven Seas,” in the 
daintiest Roycroft editions, but she re- 
turned the “Rubaiyat,” though it was 
a marvel of the bookmaker’s art. Myr- 
tle’s flowers grew less abundant as 
Barbara’s grew more, and the evening 
entertainments seemed to have ceased. 
Myrtle said nothing, but watched her, 
seemingly half-puzzled, half-critical. 

For a time, Barbara declined all in- 
vitations, but a ticket to the Carlyle 
Art Exhibit tempted her, since its 
acceptance did not imply the donor’s 
company. She spent a _ delightful 
Saturday afternoon enjoying the pic- 
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tures, excepting that Mr. Hartmann 
appeared, and she had to discuss pic- 
tures with him for a half hour. 


Monday morning, Myrtle met her 


entrance with a cool nod, and during 
office hours she was silent enough to 
suit even Barbara. At noon she went 
out to lunch. When the clock struck 
five, Myrtle drew the cover down over 
a perfectly ordered desk, rose and be- 
gan adjusting her hat carefully. She 
turned from the mirror toward Bar- 
bara, who was still sorting carbons, 
with an insolent sparkle in her eye. 

“If I was you, I wouldn’t take pres- 
ents from the boss, nor go places with 
him. It’s better to keep. business and 
friendship separate. I would not have 
friendly relations with my employer.” 

Barbara flushed. She hated sub- 
terfuges, but she could not avow her 
real purpose. 

“You set me the example,” she said 
lightly. “It isn’t any worse for me 
than it is for you, is it?” 

“Yes, it is worse.” Myrtle’s hand 
clenched. “I never pretended to be 
better’n I am. I never preached to 
anybody else and then went and did 
the same thing myself, just to cut ’em 
out. Anybody’d know you could cut 
me out if you half tried. You didn’t 
need to try to get me to quit. I never 
did a girl dirt like that because I 
wanted her flowers and things.” 

“Neither did I,” said Barbara, in- 
' differently. 

“If I got presents,” Myrtle went on, 
“it was because people wanted to give 
‘em to me. I never took anybody 
else’s.” 

Barbara, pigeonholing file copies, 
did not even look up. Myrtle paused 
to gather emphasis for her final shaft. 

“Yes, be good and save your 
money,” she mimicked; “then maybe 
you can choose your friends; at 
least you can work ‘your friends’ 
friends for all that’s out. I hope you 
are going to clean up that muss before 
you go. Good-night.” 


Barbara finished sorting papers and ° 


closed her desk. She felt harassed 
and irritated, but there was no re- 
sentment in her feeling toward Myrtle. 


“I did preach,” she told herself. 
And Barbara counted preaching 
among the seven deadly sins. 

She returned to the office rather 
early next morning. ‘On her desk she 
saw a funereal cluster of tube roses 
and ferns tied with an exaggerated 
bow of ribbon. Barbara hated the 
fragrance. 

“Where did these come from?” she 
demanded. 

Myrtle’s typewriter was clicking 
vigorously. After a moment a meek 
voice answered: 

“I got them for you. Don’t take his 
flowers any more.” 

It was such an obvious surrender 
that Barbara replied laughingly: 

“All right, chicken, I’ll do just as 
you say. Do you want to go to the 
Park, Sunday ?” : 

“Don’t I,” cried Myrtle, with spark- 
ling eyes. 

That evening Barbara carried out 
her next plan for Myrtle’s betterment. 
She telephoned to Howard Canfield. 

“Don’t you want to take my friend, 
Miss Bradley, and me to the Park, 
Sunday ?” 

“Howard is a nice boy,” she assured 
herself; as she hung up the receiver. 
“He’s steady and dependable, and 
considering how he has worked up 
without family or friends to help him 
he has done wonders. If Myrtle is 
going to forget her swell friends, I 
must find others. It won’t be enough 
to have the upper chamber swept and 
garnished.” 

The day in the Park was one of un- 
alloyed joy, to Myrtle, at least. To 
be with Barbara and her young man 
on an equal social footing was a 
height of dizzy rapture only dreamed 
of before. Barbara’s explanation that 
Howard was a boy she had known 
a long time was precisely the lan- 
guage in which Myrtle herself would 
have described a would-be lover, so 
her estimate of the situation was 
natural. 

She vibrated to every new experi- 
ence. The glitter of her previous ac- 
quaintances had dazzled her, for she 
thought that was what society meant, 
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but she responded even more readily 
to the. intellectual stimulus of “talk- 
ing about things that meant some- 
thing.” She listened with rapt atten- 
tion while Howard explained with 
laborious precision the principle of 
wireless telegraph, meanwhile taking 
careful notes on her instructor. His 
air of respectful reserve toward them 
was quite new in Myrtle’s experience; 
she was much more accustomed to be- 
ing “jollied” by her masculine ac- 
quaintances, and to “jollying” in re- 
turn. But she felt somehow, vaguely, 
that she was entering into her natu- 
ral inheritance. 

Barbara, behind her apparent in- 
difference, observed them both, 
keenly, as Howard, with his hat 
pushed back on his head, stood watch- 
ing Myrtle’s raptures over a particu- 
larly dainty slipper orchid in the con- 
servatory. She noted mentally that 
he looked waked up. 

“That looks rather like Cinderella’s 
doesn’t it?’”’ he commented. 

“T’d like to be able to wear one like 
it,” ventured Myrtle. 

“T’ll bet you could, but I don’t see 
any pumpkins or the rest of the out- 
fit around here.” 

“I’m glad there aren’t any mice,” 
said Myrtle, promptly. Howard 
laughed. That was, for Myrtle, her 
distinct achievement for the day, that 
she had made him laugh. 

There was a square-set energy in 
Howard’s bearing and movements that 
inspired confidence, and a_ certain 
stern reserve in manner and speech— 
excepting when he laughed. To Myr- 
tle’s mind there was something restful 
and satisfying in the sense of power 
it betokened. She mentally classified 
it with Barbara’s unapproachable man- 
ner. To be able not to care what others 
thought of you because you had 
thoughts of your own, that was what 
“having a chance” gave people. 

“Where did you find her?” quer- 
ied Howard, when they had left Myr- 
tle at her own street. “She’s a peach.” 

“Myrtle is a nice little thing,” com- 
mented Barbara, judiciously. “We 
work in the same office, you know.” 


“Well, I wouldn’t mind spending 
every holiday like this. It’s a lot more 
fun than piking off to the. beach 
alone,” he remarked, as he swung him- 
self off the car. ; 

It came about that there were many 
such expeditions during the spring. 
The only person apparently not 
pleased by the growth of the friend- 
ship between Myrtle and Barbara was 
Mr. Hartmann. It piqued his vanity 
to be suddenly dropped from favor, 
for Barbara had kept her promise and 
declined his flowers. In truth, as soon 
as she was sure of Myrtle’s rescue, 
she returned to her icily indifferent 
manner toward him, with joyful re- 
lief. 

“Where did you get that?” ques- 
tioned Barbara, one morning, when 
she found Myrtle inspecting a dainty 
pearl pendant of considerable value. 
Myrtle wagged a sage head in the 
direction of the inner office. 

“Found it on my desk.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

“Give it back. Isn’t that what you 
would do?” 

“Yes. When?” 

Myrtle laid the green cotton over the 
pretty thing with a caressing touch 
and closed the box. . 

“Now,” she said, as she rose an 
went into the inner office. 

Myrtle had been so like wax in any 
hand that wished to mould her that 
Barbara half-expected to see her re- 
turn with the gift. Presently she re- 
appeared, rather pale and breath- 
less, but triumphant. 

“What did you tell him?” asked 
Barbara, openly curious. 

“I told him I didn’t think a girl 
ought to take such expensive presents 
from her employer, nor from any man. 
Isn’t that what you’d have said?” 

“Yes,” admitted Barbara. “I think 
I should have said just that.” She 
did not add that she had always seen 
to it that she didn’t have to say it. 

She turned to more pleasant themes. 
“Are you going to Mill Valley Deco- 
ration Day?” 


“No,” returned Myrtle. “You said 


you couldn’t go.” 
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“I can’t; but that is no reason the 
rest shouldn’t, is it?” 

“Yes,” said Myrtle. ‘“He’s 
company.” 

“Barbara laughed. “Goosie, do you 
think Howard has been planning all 
these trips for the joy of my pres- 
ence? I’m a sort of maiden aunt of 
his. I’ve just been helping to train 
him.” ‘ 

Myrtle looked at her keenly. 

“You have the tact of doing the 
greatest things!” 

The trip to Mill Valley was appar- 
ently a great success, though she had 
little to say about it. She confided to 

‘. Barbara. 

“T’m going to quit next month. How- 
ard can get me a place with the Espee; 
he knows a man there. I told him 
about Hartmann’s present, 


your 


and he. 
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was wi-ild. He said I shouldn’t stay 
here any longer.” 

Barbara had had her own surmises. 
She attached no importance to Myr- 
tle’s early assumption of the right to 
Howard’s first name; that was Myrtle. 
But she knew him, and she knew he 
would assume no proprietary airs un- 
til he had the right. She observed, 
too, that a single ring had replaced 
Myrtle’s varied assortment of jewelry. 
She had noted with interest the im- 
provement in Howard’s style and bear- 
ing, and his more genial manner. 

“T don’t believe you’re going to work 
anywhere very long,” she said, aloud. 

Myrtle dimpled. “Only till Sep- 
tember. His vacation comes then. 
We want you to go across the bay with 
us and see the cottage we are talking 
about.” 





DAWN’S CHORISTERS 


Charged with the message of Day’s hunting horn, 
An errant echo, from his sylvan lair, 
Floats faintly up the hillside’s dewy stair, 

On young Dawn’s fresh and gentle pinions born; 

The soft winds sigh about the fragrant thorn, 
And spread the green with petals snowy-fair; 
Song-palpitant, the music-laden air 

Thrills with an hundred hymnings to the morn. 


The heralds of the day are all abroad; 
From brush and brake the tide of music flows, 
The heart-deep tribute of God’s grateful birds. 
Loosed from the spell wherewith the dark night awed 
Their simple souls, their honest joyaunce shows 
In this sweet song of untranslated words. 


WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 





The Golden Rule 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor of Brooklyn and London Tabernacles. 


“Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.”—Matt. 7:12. 


“How wise are God’s commands, 
How just his precepts are!” 


UR conception of God meas- 
ures our highest ideals and 
principles. Whoever, there- 


fore, has a mean or slipshod 
conception of the Almighty is bound 
to be more or less mean and slipshod 
in his conduct of life, for every man 
or woman to some extent worships his 
own Kgighest ideal. And this is author- 
ized by our Redeemer’s words, “Be ye 
like unto your Father which is in 
heaven.” Our forefathers during the 
Dark Ages burned one another at the 
stake, and otherwise tortured. one an- 
other because of their misconception 
of the Divine character; because their 
ideals were too low. They truly be- 
lieved what they formulated in their 
creeds and handed down to us; 
namely, that God in the present time 
is gathering from amongst men a 
handful of saints for the heavenly con- 
dition and. that he will turn over the 
remainder—all who walk not after the 
spirit, but after the flesh—to eternal 
torment at the hands of demons. 
Having before their minds this mis- 
conception of the Bible teachings, they 
merely copy that misconception. That 
civilized men have gotten beyond 
those standards of the Dark Ages is a 
matter for congratulation. We regret, 
nevertheless, that their freedom from 
an error has not brought them all the 


blessing that it should. They have at- 
tained the higher ideal mostly by ig- 
noring the Bible, by denying its in- 
fallibility, by accepting their own 
judgment and reasoning in supposed 
contradiction of the Bible teachings. 
How sad is the fact that a majority of 
the noble minds of Christendom to- 
day deny that the Bible is a divinely 
inspired revelation of God and con- 
sider it merely the work of well-inten- 
tioned but ignorant men, in compari- 
son with whom the theologians of to- 
day are past-masters every way, quite 
competent to write, out of their own 
wits, matter much superior to that of 
the Bible, the Divine inspiration of 
which they deny. 


The Foundation of God’s Throne. 


The Bible declaration that Justice is 
the foundation of the Divine Kingdom 
or Throne gives the mind pictorially 
an appreciation of the value of justice 
in its relationship to every element of 
the Divine character. “Be just before 
you are generous,” is a proverb 
amongst men, which evidently is in 
full accord with what the Scriptures 
declare of God’s character. He is 
first just—never anything less than 
just. His Wisdom, His power, his Love 
must all co-ordinate with and rest up- 
on this quality of Justice. And so it is 
with all those who would copy this 
character. They must first be just. A 
character built upon a foundation to 
any extent ignoring this is faulty, im- 
proper, sinful. The first man, made 
in God’s image and moral likeness, 
must have had Justice as the founda- 
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tion of his character. And all of his 
descendants still possess this quality, 
though in varying degrees. We call it 
also Conscientiousness, Righteousness. 
Some, indeed, have this quality in so 
weak a degree that it is easily over- 
balanced by their other stronger quali- 
ties of mind, such as acquisitiveness, 
approbativeness, etc. It is for this 
reason that prisons are necessary to 
restrain all the stronger organs of 
men’s minds and to encourage their 
conscientiousness, their sense of jus- 
tice, righteousness. These standards 
of righteousness have, from the first, 
been considered and esteemed the 
Divine standards, and are still so es- 
teemed, except by atheists. 

During the Dark Ages _ reasoning 
minds tried the various expedients 
whereby to harmonize the justice of 
God with the “doctrines of demons,” 
which misrepresented the Divine Pro- 
gram for mankind. (I Tim. 4:1.) But 
in our day the dawning light from 
every quarter reveals to the awakened 
conscience the fact that the old creeds 
require of humanity far higher stand- 
ards than they accredit to our Maker. 
We are to be just, generous, kind, lov- 
ing. The pattern held up to us in the 
misleading creeds portrays our Al- 
mighty Creator as claiming all of 
those qualities, but by his course of 
dealing with humanity violating them, 
every one. 


“Thy Righteous Acts Shall Be Made 
Manifest.” 


Who, with an enlightened mind, can 
any longer claim that it would be just 
or kind or lé6ving for God to bring into 
being a race of intelligent creatures, 
for the great mass of whom he had no 
better provision than an eternity of 
torture, and knew all this before he 
created them? Who can deny that it 
would have been more just, more kind, 
more wise and more loving to leave 
the entire race uncreated than to make 
provision for the eternal torture of 999 
out of every 1,000 of them, or a worse 
proportion, for surely the saints do not 
number one in a thousand of the 
world’s population? 


The Bible freely tells us that many 
features of the Divine Plan are now 
hidden in mystery, but the last book 
of the Bible, which prophetically pic- 
tures the future, assures us that in 
God’s due time “The mystery shall be 
finished, which He hath declared to 
His servants, the prophets.” (Rev. ~ 
10:7). The same book assures us that 
in God’s due time, when the mystery 
is cleared, “All nations shall come and 
worship before Thee, for Thy right- 
eous acts have been made manifest.” 
—Rev. 15:4). We are now living in 
the time when the “mystery” is ending 
and the righteous dealings of God, 
from the Scriptural standpoint, may 
be clearly seen. 

But these revelations are not meant 
for the world in general now, but 
merely for “the elect,” the “sanctified 
in Christ Jesus.” “To you it is given 
to know the mysteries;” to outsiders 
these things are spoken in parables . 
and dark sayings. (Matt. 13-11, 13.) 
But not until the elect shall be glorified 
and the Millennial Kingdom estab- 
lished will the “mystery” be made 
fully known to the world and every 
knee bow and every tongue confess. 
Hence, only those of a contrite heart 
may now see, now understand, the real 
character of God, his real purposes to- 
ward man, etc. Thus our Lord de- 
clares, “This is life eternal that they 
should know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.”—Jno. 17:3. 

To the class addressed by our Lord, 
“Blessed are your eyes, for they see,” 
and for these alone, is the message 
that the hell of the Bible is the tomb, 
the state of death. They were all con- 
demned to death through Adam’s sin, 
and not one, according to the Scrip- 
tures, was condemned to eternal tor- 
ment. It is for these to see and appre- 
ciate the love of God, which has made 
provision for the salvation of all men 
from the present state of degradation 
and sin and death. These alone may 
see that Jesus was “the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world,” and not merely the sins of the 
church. These may see that the bless- 











ings of salvation are for two classes of 
mankind—now for the saintly class, 
“the called according to God’s pur- 
pose,” and who are promised a share 
in the First Resurrection; and then 
during the Millennial Age, salvation 
for all of the race—an opportunity for 
restitution to man’s original estate in 
the image and likeness of God. 


The Golden Rule for the Church. 


They make a great mistake who 
suppose that the Golden. Rule, or in- 
deed any of the messages of the Scrip- 
tures, were intended for the world of 
mankind. No; they are for the Church 
only, and this is shown not only by 
the fact that. our Lord’s words were 
addressed to His disciples, but also 
by the fact that the Apostolic Epistles 
similarly are addressed to the saints 
and the Household of Faith. Others 
cannot see, understand, appreciate, in 
the proper degree. The worldly mind 
can and does appreciate the maxim, 
“Honesty is the best policy”’—in the 
long run, but it cannot appreciate the 
sentiment of our text, in the sense of 
being willing to adopt this as a prin- 
ciple and as a rule of life. 

In harmony with this thought, we 
seek to impress the import of our text 
only upon those blessed of the Father 
who have been drawn, called, sancti- 
fied in Christ Jesus, and whose eyes to 
some extent have seen justice to be 
the foundation of the Divine character. 
The Golden Rule does not express all 
of the Christian’s duty; he is expected 
to make progress in conduct and 
character development much beyond 
this. But this further progress marks 


his development in love. The Golden 


Rule marks the very lowest standard 
which must measure our dealings with 
-others in the Church and in the world 
—justice. In a word, our text, al- 
though far above the ordinary course 
of humanity, should be in use every 
day and every hour by every follower 
of Christ. ‘“Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” That our Lord was not 
giving this as a Gospel standard and 
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love standard, we note the fact that he 
added the words, “This is the Law 
and the Prophets”—this is the teach- 
ing or demand of the law and the pro- 
phets upon all who would seek to do 
righteousness—Justice. 

The measure of our development as 
New Creatures in Christ is whatever 
we attain in love above the standard 
of the Golden Rule. Justice demands 
us to render to others as we would 
have them render to us. Love says, I 
demand nothing, but show you the 
length and height and depth of Love © 
Divine and wait expectantly to note 
your appreciation of this and: how you 
will seek to be copies of God’s dear 
Son, who laid down his life on our be- 
half. _ Addressing those who had | 
made a consecration to discipleship, to 
walk in the Lord’s footsteps, St. Paul 
says: “We ought also to lay down our 
lives for the brethren”—after the ex- 
ample of Jesus. 


“Love Worketh No Ill.” 


All of the Lord’s people are to love 
Him and the brethren; yea, even their 
enemies. However, let us now stop 
short of love and merely con-— 
sider what the simple justice of the 
Golden Rule would imply in our con- 
duct. How do our daily lives square 
with this Golden Rule of absolute jus- 
tice, omitting love entirely ? 

If you are an employer, do you treat 
your employee in harmony with this 
rule, and do unto him as you would 
have him do unto you, if your posi- 
tions were reversed? If you are an 
employee, inquire of yourself: “Do I 
treat my employer and his business as 
I would have him treat me and my 
business, if our relationship were re- 
versed?” Do you treat your butcher, 
your baker, your grocer, etc., as you 
would like to have them treat you, if 
your positions were reversed?. Are 
you polite to them and not inclined to . 
give them unnecessary trouble? Do 
you pay them promptly? Or, if you 
are the tradesman, do you treat your 
customers as you would wish to have 
them treat you, if conditions were re- 


\ 
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versed? Do you charge them a reason- 
able price only? Do you give them 
proper weight and measure? Do you 
properly represent your goods to 
them, as you would have them repre- 
sented to you? Are you a-good neigh- 
bor? Do you see to it that your child- 
ren are not a nuisance to others; that 
your chickens are not permitted to 
damage your neighbor’s garden; that 
your dog is not a ferocious one, and 
that his bark does not keep the neigh- 
borhood awake? In a word, do you 
treat your neighbor justly, along the 
lines of the Golden Rule, doing unto 
him only as you would wish him to do 
to you? Ask yourself that question 
occasionally. 

Let us now step into your home and 
measure things there by the Golden 
Rule. As husbands, how do you treat 
your wives? As wives, how do you 
treat your husbands? Can you apply 
the Golden Rule to your words, to your 
conduct, to your demands of each 
other? Or do you act meanly, sel- 
fishly, taking advantage of each other, 
to the limit that the other will forbear ? 
Do you deal with yofir children ac- 
_ cording to the lines of the Golden 
Rule? Are you an ideal parent, ac- 
cording to your own advanced stand- 
ard of what a parent’s duty should be 
to his children? Do you remember 


that you have a responsibility for their 


training; a responsibility so far as 
your circumstances will permit, for 
their environment and happiness and 
education and general preparation for 
usefulness in life? Or are you indif- 
ferent to their interests, neglectful of 
your responsibilities? Do you recog- 
nize that your children have certain 
rights and that these increase as they 
near maturity, or are you forgetful of 
these, disposed to keep the children 
under the restraints of childhood, sour- 
ing their dispositions and making 
them unhappy, until they resent the 
injustice and a family quarrel results? 
As children, are you thoughtful of your 
parents, their welfare, their wishes, 
their happiness, as you would like 
your children to be thoughtful of 
yours? Do you remember the hours 


and weeks of feebleness and sickness 
and toil which you cost them in your 
infancy, and are you seeking to repay 
those kindnesses and seeking to make 
their last days the happiest of their 
lives? Are you observing the Golden 


.Rule toward your parents? How is it 


in your relationship to your brothers 
and sisters? When they borrow your 
things without leave, do you retaliate 
by borrowing theirs without leave, and 
thus keep up a continual fret and vex- 
ation of spirit in the family? Or do 
you practice the Golden Rule of jus- 
tice, and do nothing to your brother 
and sister, or their belongings, that 
you wouki not wish them to do to you 
or your things? 


The Golden Rule in Church. 


Surely in the Church you should re- 
member the Golden Rule laid down by 
the Head of the Church. Nevertheless, 
I am sure that if you are unjust in your 
own family, and to your business asso- 
ciates, you will be unjust also in your 
dealing with the “Church, which is the 
Body of Christ.” He that is unjust in 
little things would be unjust in greater 
ones. He who is faithful in little things 
will be faithful in the greater ones. He 
who practices the Golden Rule during 
the six days of his contact with busi- 
ness will surely be faithful on the sev- 
enth, but faithfulness to the Golden 
Rule on the one day only will never 
win Divine approval. 

If I have taken upon me a denomi- 
national name, which stands for a de- 
nominational creed, do I really believe 
that creed and endorse it and uphold 
it? Or am I in a measure out of ac- 
cord with it? Does it misrepresent 
me, or do I misrepresent it? Am I 
doing to my associates and to the 
Lord, the Head of the Church, as I 
would have them do to me? If not, I 
should square my conduct by the 
Golden Rule. I should be honest with 
my Lord, with my brethren and with 
myself, and make no false professions. 


‘Do I treat all the brethren as such, as. 


the Apostle says, “Without partiality 
and without Lypocrisy?” Or do I pick 
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out some of special class or calibre or 
style, and measurably ignore some of 
the poorer or less literate, who, per- 
haps, need my assistance more? Am 
I doing to all these a brother’s part, as 
I would that they should do to me, if 
our positions were transposed? As the 
pastor, am I thoughtful of the interests 
of the brethren? Do I watch out for 
their liberties? Do I seek to impart to 
them freely whatever knowledge I 


possess, or am I trying to hoodwink 


them and to keep them in ignorance, 
and to hold them down? In a word, 
am I doing for the Lord’s sheep, as an 
under-shepherd, what I would wish to 
be done to me by an under-shepherd, 
if I were one of the Lord’s sheep un- 
der his care? Or, as one of the Lord’s 
sheep, under a pastoral head, am I 
seeking by word and act to encourage 
and assist the pastor, as I would like 
to have the Lord’s people do for me, if 
I were in pastoral service? 





LULLABY 


Brown your eyes as the wood-dove’s coat, 


Bird of Mine! 


Sweet your voice as her cooing note, 


Bird of Mine! 


But your kindred nest at the close o’ day, 
So hush the voice of your prattling play, 
And your drowsy head on my shoulder lay 


Bird of Mine. 


Red your mouth as the poppy-flower, 


Blossom Mine. 


Bright your smile as sun through shower, 


Blossom Mine. 


But flowers close, and the star-elves peep, 
And they’ve swung a hammock where you shall sleep, 
Woven of moonbeams wide and deep, 


Blossom Mine! 


The young moon shines o’er my shoulder right, 


Luck of Mine! 


And I wish for a future brave and bright, 


O Luck of Mine! 


Sleep for the wish will sure come true, 


Sleep! 


Mother’s warm arms cradle you, 


And my love shall guard you the long night through, 


Dear Luck of Mine. 


ELEANOR D. Woop. 








“The Sword of Bussy; or, The Word 
of a Gentleman,” by Robert Neilson 
Stephens and Herman Nickerson. 
With a frontispiece in full color 
from a painting by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett. 514x734, cloth decorative, net, 
$1.25; postpaid, $1.40. Published 
by L. C. Page & Company, 53 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass. 

A brilliant romance of France in the 
sixteenth century, in which Bussy 
d’Amboise, the brave and impetuous 





Reduced frontispiece from “The 
Sword of Bussy,” by R. N. Stephens 
and Herman Nickerson. 


- favorite of the Duc d’Anjou, brother 
of Henri III, and Heloise de Mau- 
court, are the chief figures. 


“Christ Among the Cattle,” a sermon; 
preached in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Portland, Or., by 
Frederick Rowland Marvin; sixth 
edition, revised and corrected. 

This is one of the most effective 

anti-vivisection arguments extant, a 

classic of its kind, to be associated in 

its mission with “Black Beauty” and 

“Rab and His Friends.” It is effective 

because written with the authority of 

personal knowledge trained to accur- 
ate observation through the author’s 
education as a doctor of medicine. The 
use and abuse of vivisection and its 
supposed benefits to humanity no one 
is better qualified than Dr. Marvin to 
set forth. This powerful little volume 
has won wide commendation, and is 
already entering upon its sixth edi- 


tion, John G. Whittier, Goldwin 
Smith, Moncure D. Conway, John 
Burroughs and Robert Collyer have 


spoken warmly in its favor. 
A handsome little gift book. 
Cloth, 12mo., 60 cents net; by mail, 
65 cents. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston. 





“The Art Treasures of Washington,” 
by Helen W. Henderson, with sixty- 
four illustrations in duogravure. 
6x83, cloth decorative, boxed, net, 
$3; three-quarters morocco, boxed, 
net, $6. Postage 25 cents extra. 
Published by L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Miss Hendson’s account includes 

the famous Corcoran Gallery, a de- 

scription of those portions of the Freer 
collection which have been exhibited 
publicly, the National Gallery, placed 
by Congress in the care of the Smith- 
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Facsimile illustration from “The Art Treasures of Washington,” by 
Helen W. Henderson. 


sonian Institute, which includes curios “Old Chinatown,” 2 Boo¥ of Pictures 
and articles gathered from all parts of by Arnold Genthe, with text by Will 
the world, as well as the other public Irwin. 

and important private collections of Since Dr. Genthe ‘has taken up his 
the city of Washington. new art quarters in New York he has 
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issued a new edition of his famous 
photographs depicting the most attrac- 


tive scenes and characters in the Chi-- 


nese quarter of San Francisco. The 
pictures tell, as no other pictures do, 
the story of daily life in this old Ori- 
ental quarter we all knew so well be- 
fore the great fire of 1906. A new 
Chinatown has risen with modern 
structures on the ruins of the old, and 
has almost effaced the peculiar Ori- 
ental charm and alluring spirit of the 
by-gone days. Dr. Genthe’s sympa- 
thetic nature caught this spirit with his 
camera, and there is no collection of 
pictures like his to tell the story of 
every-day life in the Chinatown that 
was. From the pen-point, Will Irwin 
was as familiar with the section as 
was Dr. Genthe with his camera, and 
with an illuminating text he makes 
clear to the reader the descriptions of 
the places not covered by the camera. 
Between them they have produced a 
book on the old San Francisco China- 
town that is a treasure of its kind. 





“The Story of a Good Woman” (Jane 
Lathrop Stanford), by David Starr 
Jordan. 12mo; 60 pages; 75 cents 
net; by mail, 80 cents. Published 

- by American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

This book will be of special inter- 
est to Californians, and indeed to all 
residents of the Pacific Coast who 
have taken even an indirect interest 
in the success of the Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Stanford co-operated with 
her husband, Leland Stanford, ex- 
Governor of California, and one of 
the famous quartet of builders of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, in founding 
and endowing that institution with an 
immense fortune, in memory of their 
only son, who died in his early youth. 

Dr. Jordan terms ‘Mrs. Stanford 
“one of the bravest, wisest, most 
patient, most courageous and most de- 
vout of all the women who have ever 
lived.” The reader will understand 


this praise when he learns from these 
pages something of the history of the 
founding of Stanford University, the 
great vicissitudes of its early years, 


and the devotion of Mrs. Stanford to 
it when success seemed impossible. It 
furnishes a glimpse of a life domi- 
nated by the spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice, and sets forth before the 
reader a high ideal of American 
womanhood. It is the story, as the 
author states early in his narrative, of 
“the six dark years. from eighteen 
ninety-three to eighteen ninety-nine, 
those days in which the future of a 
university hung by a single thread, 
but that thread the greatest thing in 
the world—the love of a good woman. 
If for an instant in all these years this 
good woman had wavered in her pur- 
pose, if fer a moment she had yielded 
to fear or even to worldly wisdom,” 
the university would now be only a 
memory. It is a stirring record. 





“Unseen Empire,” by David Starr 
Jordan, President of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 12mo; 211 pages; $1.25 
net; by mail, $1.32. Published by 
American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Several years ago Dr. Jordan began 
the study of the “eugenics of war,” the 
results of which have been set forth in 
“The Human Harvest.” The author 
soon found it necessary, however, to 
supplement this study with a still 
broader one that might be termed “the 
euthenics of war,” or the non-heredi- 
tary effects of the financial impover- 
ishment of the rank and file of the 
people by the cost of war and war 
armaments. “Unseen Empire” is a 
preliminary survey of the elements in- 
volved in this subject. Dr. Jordan 
shows that civilized nations are all in 
their.degree under the domination of 
a power stronger than kings or parlia- 
ments, more lasting than armies or 
navies, the unseen Empire of Finance. 
He further shows that this mastery is 
not now in the hands of individual 
men, however powerful, but that it 
has passed over into an impersonal 
Empire of Debt, an “unseen empire” 
that can to a certain, and perhaps to a 
large, degree sway the destinies of 
nations. The method, if not the exact 
extent of it, is here told. 
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“Serena and Samantha: Being a 
Chronicle of Events at the Torbol- 
ton Home,” by Rosa Kellen Hallett. 
Cloth; 8vo; $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.35. Published by Sherman, 
French & Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Have you ever met Mrs. Serena 
Dodd and Mrs. Samantha Wells of the 
Torbolton Home? From time to time 
they have made their appearance in 
the pages of The Youth’s Companion, 
and thousands of its readers know 
and love them. Mrs. Dodd is usually 
the moving spirit in her little world. 
According to her own testimony, 
“Didn’t darst and Sereny Dodd wa’n’t 
never near neighbors!” Her room- 
mate, gentle little Mrs. Wells, is a 
hopeful, trustful soul. “That’s Sa- 
manthy! ‘Things open right up before 
her!” declares Mrs. Dodd. The life- 
like situations, sometimes semi-tragic, 
but for the most part deliciously 
amusing, make a universal appeal. 
The old ladies themselves might be 


your own grandmother or the elderly 
lady next door. Live in the past? Not 


a bit of it! Sail with them to Age- 
ram Point and get Mrs. Dodd to show 
you how to eat clams at a real Rhode 
Island clam-bake. Come to Class 
Day with them. Share Mrs. Dodd’s 
career as a director of “Ye Clothed 
Me” Society. And as you follow their 
many “doings,” you will admit that a 
more live and happy and interesting 
group of people was never assembled. 


“A Free Lance,” by Frederic Row- 
land Marvin, author of “Love and 
Letters,” “The Excursions of a 
Book Lover,” “The Companionship 
of Books,” etc. Cloth, 8vo; 200 p.; 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. Published 
by Sherman, French & Company, 6 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

To people who take pleasure in in- 
dependent thinking backed by finished 
scholarship both in the school of books 
and in that harder school of experi- 
ence from which, though a fool may 
learn much, the wise man learns in- 
finitely more, Frederic Rowland Mar- 
vin’s opinions are as welcome as they 
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are interesting. During the years that 
he has been writing there have been 
many stray bits of wit and wisdom 
that have not fitted into any of his 
published works—jottings on many 
subjects from politics to religion— 
that are, nevertheless, far too good to 
be lost. These gleanings have been 
thoroughly winnowed by the winds of 
Time and the grain is here harvested. 
Some of the topics treated in brief es- 
says and paragraphs are “The 
Shadow,” “Freedom in Married Life,” 
“The Sharp Edge of Mercy,” “Theol- 
ogy and Physical Condition,” “A But- 
tonless Philosophy,” “Ye Olde Booke 
Man,” “Manners,” “No Long Poem,” 
“Seneca’s Pilot,” “A Perfect Tempera- 
ment,” “Our National Emblem,” 
“Pharmacy,” “The Agnostic,” “A 
Brazen Jackass,” “English Rule in 
America,” “Minor Poets,” “The Bull 
Moose in Greek.” Mention of the 
book would be incomplete without a 
fragment or two from his “Mosaics”: 

“No one ever recovered a lost faith 
by advertising for it.” “Good-natured 
mediocrity is like an old slipper: one 
wears it when he has nothing better, 
and he is sure to find it wonderfully 
comfortable.” “ ‘Live with the gods,’ 
wrote Marcus Aurelius; but that must 
I think, depend somewhat upon the 
willingness of the gods to live with 
us.” “I am not averse to hearing a 
man discourse about himself, if only 
he will make that self worthy of dis- 
course.” 

One may not always agree with the 
author, but it is impossible not to en- 
joy him. 


“Into the Light,” by Edward Robeson 
Taylor. Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 
net; by mail, $1.10. Published by 
Sherman, French & Co., 6 Beacon 

street, Boston, Mass. 

The many California friends of Dr. 
Taylor will gladly welcome this last 
offering of his muse. Busy as Dr. 
Taylor has always been in his multitu- 
dinous affairs, civic, legal, scientific, 
business, social and literary, he has al- 
ways pressed Father Time so closely 
as to exact sufficient moments to com- 


4 
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mune’ with the spirit of the realm he 
loves best, poetry. 

“Into the Light,” the title poem of 
this book, breathes the spirit of a 
positive optimism, and sees in pes- 
simism the very negative of life. The 
poet and his friend discuss life with its 
good and evil, the poet maintaining 
that the former predominates and that 
whatever mysteries may surround us, 
it is very clear that some task is im- 
posed upon each one of us, and that no 
matter what happens we must do that 
’ particular task, and do it to the very 
best of our-ability. The poet insists 
upon the continuity of life notwith- 
standing death, and takes the view 
that at the beginning of the next life 
we are no better and no worse than 
we were at the time of our death here; 
nor does he believe that vicarious 
atonement can be made for any one. 
Each one must pay the penalty of 
every wrong he has committed, and 
no one else can assume that penalty. 
The poet views life as a consistent 
whole. Duty is the keynote, and it is 
through its portals, with the torch of 
optimism for illumination, that we 
come into the light. Among other 
poems in the collection are a tribute 
to Tolstoy, a peace ode, “Fancy’s 
Children,” “Gold,” “To Beauty,” “In- 


sight,” “The Cobbler,” “Work and 
Service,” “To Burns,” “Brothers,” 
“Upward.” The whole volume may 


well help us “Into the Light.” 





“Conversation: What to Say and How 
to Say It,” by Mary Greer Conklin. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents net; by mail, 
82 cents. Published by Funk & 
Wagnalls, 44-60 East 23d St., New 
York. . 

In this book, Mrs. Conklin analyzes 
with sensible comment and _ sound 
logic the elements of good conversa- 
tion, and reminds one that the first 
syllable of the word conversation is 
“con” (with), and that it means talk- 
ing with others and not at them. She 
shows that good conversation is the 
power to listen as well as to talk, and 
that sad as it may be to have nothing 
to say, it is sadder a great deal to talk 


much and say nothing, with never a 
thought of appreciating what others 
say and of drawing out the best that 
is in them. She contends that listen- 
ing isnot a mere negative quality, but 
that it is an art as much as talking is. 
She advocates not the silence that is 
the evasion of the stupid, but the 
silence that is the virtue of the in- 
itiated. Mrs. Conklin makes evident 
that the elastic spring of conversation 
is gone when any member of a group 
of conversers indulges in every one of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine hin- 
drances to good talk, or ignores any 
one of the thousand and one exactions 
of polite discourse. Her book not only 
points out bad habits, but substitutes 
good conversational habits in their 
place; and certainly consciousness of 
the pitfalls and niceties of conversa- 


tion will enable talkers to reveal the 


best that is in them. 





“Bethlehem Bells,” by B. J. Hoadley. 
Cloth; 12mo; $1 net; by mail, $1.08. . 
Published by Sherman, French & 
Co., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Studies of the Nativity which will 

enkindle and keep fresh throughout 
the year the spirit and thought of 
Christmas, have just been published. 
They give a clear insight into the 
nature and purpose of that first and 
greatest Gift, the human God born in 
Bethlehem so many years ago. 
Through his contributions to the press, 
both secular and religious, the author © 
is well known as an_ independent 
thinker and an instructive, stimulat- 
ing and helpful writer. The treatment 
of the present theme, while scholarly, 
is not scholastic. 





“Right of the Child to be Well Born,” 
by George E. Dawson, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Hartford 
School. of Religious Pedagogy. 144 
pages, price 75c.; by mail, 82c. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, 44-46 
East 23d St., New York. 

The various problems presented in 
the modern science of Eugenics con- 
tain none making stronger appeal to 
humanity than the right inherent in all 
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children of being not only well nur- 
tured, and well reared, but well born. 
None of us ever had the opportunity 
of choosing our parents, or our other 
ancestors, but we have had an inherent 
right to come from good sources. This 
seems to be an undeniable proposi- 


tion, but unfortunately many are de-— 


nied that right. Professor Dawson 
sets forth his theme with much clear- 
ness of thought and an intelligent un- 
derstanding, not only of individual 
rights, but of the rights of society. He 
has already published various mono- 
graphs of psychological and educa- 
tional topics. 


“Rhymes of Eld,” by Herbert Fergu- 
son. Paper boards; 12mo; $1.00 
net; by mail, $1.08. Published by. 
Sherman, French & Co., 6 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 

The key-note of this book will be 
found in the inscription on its title 
page: “There is a comic side from 
which to regard humanity as well as 
a tragic one.” And blessed is he who 
finds it, for his troubles shall be halved 
and his friends doubled—if he be able 
to include himself in that comic view- 
point. Mr. Ferguson is never clown- 
ish, but gently ironical, with wit as 
kind as keen. He not only enjoys see- 
ing his brother man undertaking the 
necessary but ridiculous, but can in- 
dulge in a grin at himself in similar 
straits. The reader succumbs at once 
to the joyous adventures of the re- 
doubtable Owain, and chuckles in de- 
lighted surprise over the ingenious lit- 
tle moral neatly tacked to the end of 
the tale. Let’s begin it: 


“Twang, Cymric harp strings, ‘neath 
an alien hand, 
In praise of Owain, who let do a 
deed 
That had no fellow in a _ Parlous 
Land !— 
All in a vale it happed, a grassy 
mead, 
Naked of shadow, save for One Great 
Tree, 
That grew alone for lack of 
panee.” 


com- 


You will have to finish it yourself. 
Nor is his happy nonsense the whole 
measure of this poet. From gay to 


grave, he swings, from heartache too 
deep for tears back again to laughter. 


“Old Four Toes, or Hunters of the 
Peaks,” by Edwin L. Sabin, author 
of “Bar B Boys,” “The Circle K,” 
“Pluck on the Long Trail,” etc. Il- 
lustrated; 12mo; cloth, $1.50. Pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

Every boy who has followed the 
lively adventures of the -young East- 
erner, Phil Macowan, with the Bar B 
ranchers, knows that as soon as this 
lucky fellow arrives in the Far West 
for his annual vacation interesting 
things are going to happen. In the 
latest book of the attractive Bar B 
series, after Phil has shaken hands 
with his cowboy chum, Chester Simms, 
the two boys start off on a_ long- 
planned-for hunting trip among the 
passes, peaks and precipices of the 
Lost Park country., Their guide and 
instructor in woodcraft is the veteran 
trapper, Grizzly Dan, past master of 
all pertaining to hunting, trapping and 
dealings with Indians. This rugged 
frontiersman shares the chief honors 
of the book with another veteran of 
the wilds, “Old Four-Toes,” a monster 
grizzly bear. Numerous. characters 
who are old friends of the boys ap- 
pear in the course of the eventful 
chapters, including the charming 
Cherry and her owl-like professor of a 
father, whom old Dan and the boys 
rescue from some lawless Ute Indians. 
The whole story is realistic, graphi- 
cally told, and is healthily stimulating, 
like the air of the mountains among 
which its scenes are laid. 


“Pluck on the Long Trail, or Boy 
Scouts in the Rockies,” by Edwin 
L. Sabin, author of “Bar B Boys,” 
“Range and Trail,” “Circle K,” 
and others. 

An attractive boys’ book, free from 
sensational features, but full of inci- 
dent from cover to cover, and written 
in breezy narrative style. Boy scouts 
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used to woodcraft as practiced in the 
East can here learn how Rocky Moun- 
tain camping, packing and trailing in- 
volve quite a different set of problems 
for the scout to solve. Mr. Sabin has 
had a wide practical experience in just 
the country dealt with, and he evi- 
dently revels in the free, active life of 
the mountains. In realistic fashion 
and with flying colors he takes the six 
boys of the Elk Patrol, 14th Colorado 
Troop, who are detailed to carry a 
message in a limited time one hundred 
miles across a mountain range, through 
their arduous and eventful undertak- 
ing. The boys undergo perils from 
fire, famine and flood, not to mention 
game poachers and other bad men, but 
the message gets through on time. This 
is supplemented by an appendix con- 
taining a store of sound information 
about camping methods in the West 
and famous old time guides, trappers, 
explorers and pioneer woodsmen. 


Illustrated by C. H. Rowe. 12mo., 
$1.25 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. 


OVERLAND - MONTHLY. 


Reduced illustration from “A Texas 
Blue Bonnet,’ by Caroline Elliott 
Jacobs and Edyth Ellerbeck Read. II- 
lustrated by John Goss. Published by 
L. C. Page & Co., Boston, Mass. 





SUMMER 


NOON 


Through interlacing canopies of green, 

The light-tipped sun-shafts from the archer’s bow 
Fall quivering upon the moss below, 

Or flash their dazzling darts the ferns between. 

The wind-strewn leaves the forest carpet screen; 
Bright crimson blooms along the wood-ways’ glow, 
Their patient petals earthward turned, as though 

Sleep’s soothing eyes had looked upon the scene. 


Still dreams the forest. One might think dark death 
Adown its bosky-aisles had slowly passed; 
And in a dell with leafy garlands hung, 
Fanned by a vagrant zephyr’s piney breath, 
Pan lies aslumber, on the greensward’s cast, 
_His idle oaten pipes beside him flung. 


WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 





Lie 


The Wage 


farner’s Automobile 


By R. R. PHommedieu 


HILE the public eye is 
centered on: the automo- 
bile, yet there is an- 
other self-propelled ve- 

hicle which is keeping pace with the 
motor car, and in its way. is making 
history for the country. The general 
public has heretofore considered the 
motorcycle a sort of “half baked” au- 
tomobile. It has been looked upon as 
a freak speed machine that makes 
night and day hideous with its pop- 
ping exhaust. There have been some 
grounds for this impression, in as 
much as those who first took up the 
motorcycle in this country were the 
racing element in the bicycle world— 
those youngsters who clamored for a 
position in the public eye by contest- 
ing in speed events. 

With the coming of the motorcycle, 
they forgot the bicycle for the speedier 
machine, and gloated over the fact 
that they could attract public atten- 
tion by keeping the exhaust wide 
open. The builders of motorcycles 
failed to appreciate this fact until too 
late. - Times have changed, however, 
and the public to-day is looking with 
more favor on the motorcycle. It is 
the automobile of the wage earner. 

There is not an artisan in San 
Francisco or the State of California 
but that can afford a motorcycle, and 
with the improvements of the high- 
ways, his pleasure hereafter will be as 
great as that of the owner of some 
big machine, but without the expense. 

The motorcycle is doing yeoman’s 
work in helping settle the labor ques- 
tion. The artisan does not have to 
take the word of any one as to the 
condition of trade. He has realized 
that the backbone of every commer- 
cial proposition is based upon the 
condition of crops. Crops throughout 
the country are good, money is going 
to be easy, and the man in the city, 
feeling its benefits, expends his inter- 
est, which means better wages and 


more work for the artisan. If crops 
are poor, the reverse is certain to take 
place: the owner of a motorcycle has 
the opportunity of seeing the back 
country of the town in which he lives 
and works. He is able to realize the 
toll that these crops will pay to the 
city. He is able to judge just what 
the commercial conditions are to be the 
coming season, and is therefore better 
fitted to intelligently handle any labor 
question that may arise in his section. 

Then, again, it broadens the artisan. 
He drives far into the country, just as 
far as the man with the motor car 
can go. He meets people of other 
cities, towns and countries, and by the 
interchange of thought, he is broad- 
ened and becomes a more advanced 
man. The narrowness brought about 
by six days of hard work, with a rest 
on Sunday, around a saloon corner or 
knocking around the city, with possi- 
bly a short run to some picnic grounds, 
is erased by the motorcycle. This is 
appreciated by a visit through city 
parks or over country roads on any 
pleasant evening or: Sunday, in Cali- 
fornia. 

Hundreds of motorcycles go darting 
along the road with their firefly-like 
lights blinking their way over the 
highways. What a difference from 
ten years ago, when the artisan merely 
loafed around home or the streets in 
his neighborhood, waiting for the time . 
to retire. These few hours of rest and 
relaxation are spent in the open air, 
with his wife, son, daughter or sweet- 
heart riding on the extra seat with 
him. 

When the motorcycle first made its 
appearance, and was taken up by the 
“speed bugs,” these fast machines 
were driven over the highways at a 
rate of speed that did not permit of 
anything but watching the road. Now 
that it is taken up by the saner people, 
they are driven at a more respectable 
pace, and those riding them enjoy the 
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full benefit of touring, equal to the 
pleasure enjoyed by the motorist. 

The motorcycle is not purely the 
vehicle of the artisan. It is being 
taken up by the men in professional 
life—the student who, in this high ten- 
sioned day of living, has, by its use, a 
chance to relax; his income, which 
generally is not in proportion to that 
paid the artisan or enjoyed by the 
business man, does not permit him 
to own an automobile. But he can 
afford a motorcycle, and with it it is 
possible for him to change the con- 
dition, financially, morally and physi- 
cally, of the world. It allows him to 
drive to the four corners of the earth. 
It gives to him a picture book for his 
reading. It is a practical illustration 
of what he has read, and fits him bet- 
ter to write and discuss the: world of 
to-day. The small details that very 
seldom get into type, and which are 
the basis of all great points, are laid 
bare to him. He sees the economic 
questions of the day as they are, and 
does not have to consider type im- 
prints which practically only give the 
main deductions. He sees things as 
they are, and draws his own conclu- 
sions. He sees them as they are, from 
his own angle of thought, and is bet- 
ter able to discuss the deductions of 
others, from personai contact with 
conditions. In other words, he re- 
ceives, by the use of the motorcycle, 
an education more profound, more sub- 
stantial and greater than the largest 
library can give him. 

It is acknowledged that the greatest 
results have been obtained in the ad- 
vancement of civilization—by the 
travels of the man with the thinking 
mind. He has been able to observe 
conditions throughout the world, and 
by comparison, been able to make de- 
ductions that have advanced the world 
morally, financially and artistically. 

Before the advent of the motor car 
and the motorcycle, these pleasures 
were restricted to the few with unlim- 
ited means. To-day, the automobile 
and the motorcycle have made it pos- 
sible for one to broaden. Time, now, 
is tnerely the limitation. The time that 


a man can spare beyond the struggle 
for daily bread means the limit of his 
scope of advancement. 


There is another man to whom the _ 


motorcycle has been a God-send. It 
is the man with ambition, who is striv- 
ing to be more than the ordinary 
wheel in the commercial machinery 
of the world—the man who desires to 
have a business of his own, who feels 
that he will be able to be more than 
a hired man. To this man, who is 
just starting out in commercial life, the 
motorcycle means much. His income 
will not allow him to purchase a mo- 
tor car. His personal and family needs 
and the needs of his business require 
that he must be conservative in hand- 
ling his income. To him, the motor- 
cycle offers its great educational and 
pleasure giving properties, at a cost 
that he can easily afford. Like the ar- 
tisan and the professional man, he is 
able to go out into the world and learn 
for himself. He is able to make in- 
vestments and increase his business, 
or to use conservative tactics, as con- 
ditions seem to warrant, by the motor- 
cycle. He ceases to be subservient to 
larger’ business interests. He has in 
his way the chance to be as great as 
the greatest corporation. He does not 
make his financial moves on the world 
of words, but from deductions, the 
result of things as he sees them. By 
this means the keen thinking man will 
be able to expand and become a com- 
mercial figure in the community in 
which he lives. He is not “Oregon- 
booted” by the lack of personal 
knowledge. The motorcycle makes 
his possibilities for advancement un- 
limited. It is. now purely up to him 
what. he shall be. 

There is no comparison between the 
cost of running a motorcycle and a 
motor car. The amount of money 
spent on a Sunday by the average man 
will run his motorcycle for a month. 
It is the cheapest pleasure and educa- 
tion that can be bought. There is 
nothing that offers so much for so lit- 
tle, and the day is not far distant 
when every household will have, if 
not a motor car, a motorcycle. 
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Weather Wisdom 
To take the edge off 
the weather and prevent it cut- 
ting, biting or piercing you—to 
keep your skin smooth, 7 
clear, comfortable, and 
healthy under all weath- @ 
er changes—use Pears’ eo 
Soap. As famed for its ” | 4 
protective influence over : 
the skin as for its complexion 3! 
beautifying effects 


Pears’ Soa 


possesses those special emollient properties that act like balm 
upon the surface of the skin, and while making it soft and 
velvety to the#touch, impart to it a healthy vigor that enables it 
to withstand the weather vagaries of our changeable climate. 


Pears is the Soap for all Weather and all People. 
Matchless for the Complexion. 


The Great English 
Complexion Soap 
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“All rights secured’ 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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fis: £3 neni 
The Rarest Thing in The World 
Is Now on Sale— 


This Christmas—make it different. Give your loved ones the ‘‘rarest 
thing in the whole world.’’ It's on sale. Peace of mind—contentment—real enjoyment—aren’t these the 
rarest gifts the world has to offer? And the Apollo Player Piano brings them with it and keeps them 
where it is. You and yours enjoy music—good music. It turns unrest into peace of mind—it transforms 
dull, yawnful evenings into hours of pleasure. What more can your money buy? 


We said “‘good music.” We meant it. Accenting the melody—omitting 
it altogether, playing only the accompaniment and playing that accompaniment in any one of eight different keys. 
The Solo-Apollo does this. No other player piano is Permitted to—Melville Glark’s basic patents stand in the way. 


And the Apollo touches down on the keys—just like every human being 
who ever produced a sound from a piano by striking the key. And the Metronome 
Motur—as finely made and accurately adjusted a piece of mechanism as the best watch 
ever built—relieves you of the necessity of pedaling to rewind the music rolls—a touch 
of a lever—no pedaling—and the roll’s rewound and you're ready for another. All 
these things and more are yours when you select the Apollo Player Piano. 


Investigate right now so that Christmas morning will finda Solo-Apollo in your 
home. Send us your name on a postal card, a letter, a telegram. We'll send 
you reference books on the player piano proposition that are worth having. 


We'll Give You 
MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY |j “cs #08 
EXEGUTIVE OFFIGES— 512 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO They're worth 


NEW YORK SHOW. ROOMS: 305 FIFTH AVENUE having and worth 
The Melviile Clark Piano possesses unexcelled tone quality reading. 
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ae Vie Gives Keen Edge To Appetite 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce & A U CE 


adds much to the 
real enjoyment of 
many dishes. It adds zest to every meal. Its popularity, 
extending over a period of Eighty Years, is based on qual- 
ities which no other table sauce possesses. 


Improves the flavor of Hot or Cold 
Meats, Soups, Fish, Gravies, 
Stews and Hashes. A neces- 
sity for good Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 









Chops 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 










An Appetizer. 






Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 












! TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic | 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION” for only 10c a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 


is the price. 
Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


refund the money: Recstac Piles 


HUGUENOTS Smith $1 00 
IL TROVATORE Smith 1 25 
LAST HOPE Gottschalk 1 00 
MOCKING BIRD Hoffman 1 00 
NORMA Leybach 1 00 
RIGOLETTO Liszt 1 00 
SILVER SPRING Mason 1 00 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM Smith 1 25 
MOONLIGHT SONATA Beethoven 1 25 
LAST SMILE Wollenhaupt 1 25 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 





Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


: 21 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 4 
Nes 
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Pe a 
San Francisco 


“Overland Limited” 


Protected by 
Automatic Electric Block Signals 
FROM MARKET STREET FERRY 10:20-A. M. 


To CHICAGO. 
in 68 HOURS 


Every Travel Comfort is afforded on this train. 
The Observation-Library-Clubroom Car is a 
special feature. Daily market reports and 
news items are received by telegraph. Your 
wants are looked aft2r by attentive employes 
and the Dining Car Service is excellent. The 
route across the Sierras and Great Salt 
Lake, through Weber Canon and over the 
Trans-Continental Divide, is a most attrac- 
tive one. 


Equipment and Track 
of Highest Standard 


UNION PACIFIC 


San Francisco—42 Powell Street. Phone Sutter 2940 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


San Francisco—Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Building. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets. Phone Kearny 180 
Oakland—Thirteenth and Broadway. Phone Oakland 162 
& Sixteenth Street Station. | Phone Oukiand 1458 a 
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The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


The following Braaches for Receipt and Payment 
of Deposits only: 
MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission St., Between 21st and 22nd 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. 
HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cer, Haight and Belvedere 


December 31, 1912: 
‘ ° $53,315,495.84 
1,000,000.00 
1,708,879.63 
148,850.22 


59,144 


Assets - - - 
Capital actually paid up in cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds - - 
Employees’ Pension Fund - : 
Number of Depositors . - 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., except 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday evenings from 6:30 
e’clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits only. 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Removes Tan, Pim 
as well as —. 1 


Beautifies 
the Skin. 
No other 
Cosmetic 
will do it. 


taste it to be 
sure it is prop- 
erly made. 
Accept no 
counterfeit of 
.$ 4 ay similar name. 
A 23 3 The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
s Le ns sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 
Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York City. 
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BISCOLA 


The Perfect Shortening for Pies, 
Cakes, Pastries, Bread, etc. 


Two pounds of BISCOLA are equal to Three 
Pounds Of Butter: BISCOLA contains no hog 
fats. Sold at all first-class stores. A California 
Product. Made only by 


MILLER & LUX, Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 




















Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 
A. 7 Cilpe ngs ~ any subject from all 

e leading current newspapers, magazin 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large‘ industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, & more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We aim to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 3 
; Write us. about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


AND 


Valuable Books for Parent and Child 








AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


Is a magazine for mothers and for fathers. 
It is edited with rare understanding of the needs 
of parents and of the child. Our line of litera- 
ture for club work is unequaled. New trial sub- 
scriptions only, 4 months, 25c.; 15 months, $1.00. 
Sample copy free. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


All these books have been written with the 
utmost care and thought by such widely known 
and trusted authorities as Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen, Della Thompson Lutes, Dr. Emma F., A. 
Drake and Emma Virginia Fish. Prices are for 
books sent postpaid. 


Almost a Man 

Almost a Woman 

Teaching Truth 

Child Confidence Rewarded 
Caring for the Baby 
Preparation for Parenthood 
The Boy and Girl: Adolescence 
Child, Home and School 
Parents’ Problems 

Ideal Married Life 


OTHER WORKS. 


Bible Stories for Children 

Animal Stories for Children 

Four Little Fosters 

Children’s Diet 

Husband and Wife 

Mothers’ Manual 

Baby’s Record 

Just Away 

Mothers’ and Teachers’ Club Booklet 


CLUB OFFER. 


The following books have been prepared espe- 
cially for Mothers’ Club work throughout the 
United States and Canada: 

Preparation for Parenthood, Dr. Emma F. A. 
Drake; The Boy and Girl: Period of Adolescence, 
Emma V. Fish; Child, Home and School, Della 
Thompson Lutes; Practical Motherhood, Dr. 
Helen Campbell; Children’s Diet in Home and 
School, Louise-E. Hogan. 

This complete set of books with “The Mothers’ 
and Teachers’ Club Booklet” and one year’s sub- 
scription to American Motherhood will be sold 
for $6.75, postpaid, 

Or the complete set of bocks, the booklet and 
year’s subscription to American Motherhood will 
be given postpaid for fifteen new yearly sub- 
scriptions to American Motherhood. 

The new leaflets are handsome in appearance, 
printed on better and heavier paper, uniform 
in size—3144x5%  inches—and are_ especially 
adapted to go in an ordinary business envelope. 
The prices are very favorable, and include post- 
age to home and foreign countries. 


Price 
Each 100 


° 


Title of Leaflet 


Sacredness & Respon. of Motherhood 2c $.50 

Teaching, Obedience .............2 tons OO .50 

Proper Diet, Children Under Five.... 4c 1.10 

Purification of Desire 2c 50 

Pure Life for Two 2c .50 

Helps for Mothers of Boys ......... 8c .70 

A Preventable Disease 3c 

The Chamber of Peace 

A Noble Father 

Parenthood and Purity 

The Bird With a Broken Pinion 

The Angel’s Gift 

The Cigarette and Youth 

Truth for Lads 

The Ideal Mother 2c 

Impurity in Schools: How deal with it 2c 

What shall be Taught; Who Teach It ; 

Training the Appetite 3 

Work as an Element in Char’ter Bldg. 3c 

The Father as His Son’s Counselor.. 2 

Confidtl Relat’s ’tw’n Mothr & Dghtr. 2 

Infince of Man’l Train’g on Character 2c 

When Does Bodily Education Begin.. 2c 

Johnnie and the Microbes .......... 

Purity in the Home 

The Integrity of the Sex Nature 

The Overthrow of Coercion 

A Friendly Letter to Boys ......... 

Conscientious Compromises ......... 

Keep Mother and Me Intimate ...... 

Adolescence 

To Expectant Fathers 

Preparation for Parenthood 

Manual Training in Element. Schools 

Confessions of a Mother 

The Arm Around the Boy 

The Punishment That Educates .... 

The Child of the Poor 3c 

Sitting at Childhood’s Feet to Learn 3c 

The Fussy Mother 

To Fathers of Sons 3c 

The Girl & Her Relations With Men. 3c 

Truth for Girls 

Cheerfulness in the Home 
BOOKLETS. 
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303 Sex Problems of Young Men 7c 
304 Mothers’ and Teachers’ Club Booklet.... 25¢ 

Please order by number. . The 100 price is 
never given on less than 100 of one kind. 50 
leaflets assorted as you choose for $1.00 post- 
paid, or one leaflet of each kind in the whole list 
sent for $1.00 postpaid. 

be leaflets will ae as a reward for se- 
curing one new yearly subscription to Ameri 
Motherhood outside of your oon home. pies 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


202 Main Street, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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B Avoid Delays and Breakdowns 
USE 


“The Best Automobile Oil That is Made’ 


Zerolene leaves no carbon and keeps its proper 
“body”? under all conditions 


et 


Insist on Zerolene in the original packages, put up in%, 1 and 5 gallon cans ZEROLENE 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE ; tf 
‘ 


Standard Oil Company . ae, 


EROEOLE 
(California) = 4 
461 Market Street San Francisco — 


COMFORT SERVICE SCENERY 


ON THE . 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


Are Unequalled 


A Wonderway Through Pictureland 
THE FEATHER RIVER ROUTE 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
ANY WESTERN PACIFIC AGENT OR 


TICKET OFFICES: 


665 MARKET STREET, Palace Hotel. Phone Sutter 1651. 
MARKET STREET FERRY DEPOT. Phone Kearny 4980. 
1826 BROADWAY, OAKLAND. Phone Oakiand 182. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Bank of Italy. 

(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after January 2, 1913. Divi- 
dends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal from Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. Money deposited on or before January 
10th will earn interest from January Ist. 
L. SCATENA, President. A. PEDRINI, Cashier. 

Office—S. E. corner Montgomery and Clay Sts. 
Market St. Branch—Junction of Market, Turk and 
Mason streets. 


~séBEVIDEND NOTICE. 

Italian-American Bank. 
(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 
For the half year ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Thursday, January 2, 
1918. Dividends not called for will be added to the 
principal and bear the same rate of interest from 
January 1, 1913. Money deposited on or before 


January 10, 1913, will earn interest from January. 


A. SBARBORO, President. 


1, 1913. 
corner Montgomery and Sacramento 


Office—S. E. 
streets. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 

(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all savings deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Thursday, January 2, 
1913. Deposits not called for are added to and 
bear the same rate of interest as the principal from 
January 1, 1913. : 
GEORGE A. STORY, Cashier. 

Office—706 Market St., opposite Third. 

. DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Savings Union Bank and Trust Company. 

(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 

For the half year ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared on all savings deposits 
at the rate of four (4) per cent per annum, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Thursday, January 2, 
1913. A dividend not drawn will be added to the 
deposit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from January 1, 1913. Money deposited 
on or before January 10, 1913, will earn interest 
from January 1, 1913. 
R. B. BURMISTER, Cashier. 
Office—Market St. at Grant Ave. and O’Farrell St. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 
(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 
For the half year ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all Savings Deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Thursday, January 2, 
1913. Dividends not called for are added to and bear 
the same rate of interest as the principal from 


January Ist, 1913. 
H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 
Office—783 Market St., near Fourth. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 

(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 

For the six months ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of three ana 
three-fourths (3 3-4) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Thursday, January 2, 1913. Dividends not drawn 
will be added to depositors’ accounts, become a part 
thereof, and will earn dividend from January 1, 
1913. Deposits made on or before-January 10, 1913, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1913. 

R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 

McAllister and Jones Sts. 


Office—Corner Market, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
(The German Bank.) 
(Member Associated Sav’gs B’nks of San Francisco) 
For the half year ending December 31, 1912, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Thursday, January 2, 1913. 
Dividends not called for are added to the deposit 
account and earn dividends from January 1, 1913. 
GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 
Office—526 California St. Mission Branch—2572 
Mission St., near 22d. Richmond District Branch— 
Corner Clement street and 7th Ave. Haight-St. 
Branch—Corner Haight and Belvedere Sts. 


CAMERA OWNERS 


If you would like to see a copy of a beautiful, 
practical, interesting, modern photographic mag- 
azine, written and edited with the purpose of 
teaching all photographers how to use their 
materials and skill to the best advantage, either 
for profit or amusement, send us your name on 
@ postcard. Don’t forget or delay, but write at 
core. — three latest numbers will be sent for 

cents. 





$1.50 a year. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


187 Pope Buliding, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 











CH Just RD 


One Moment, Please 


If you are interested in Picture Taking, you 
ean keep posted on all matters relating to pho- 
tography by subscribing to the lowest priced 
photographic monthly. 


ONLY 30 CENTS PER YEAR (stamps or coin.) 


: Subscribe now 
Sample Copy Free 


TOPICS 
New York 


Timely Hints 
Latest Wrinkles 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
147 Fulton Street 














A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopxina. 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





Photographic Post Cards made from your films or 
plates by one of long experience, 4c. each; 30c. doz.; 
$1.50 hundred; $10 thousand. Films developed 10c. 
roll. Satisfaction given or money refunded. All work 
postp’d. Fred. L. Marvin, 10 Y.M.C.A. Bid, Kane, Pa. 
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Indian Motocycle for 1913 





Tremendous eae and energy have been expended on the great 


motorcycle problem of Comfort for the Rider. In the Patent Office there were 
recorded during the past few years over 3000 different motorcycle spring devices. But none 
was complete and final. The problem still remained. The difficulty was scratched but not 
erased. It remained for the engineering . department of the Hendee Manufacturing 
Company at one decisive stroke to solve the problem of years with characteristic precision 


and finality. The motorcyclist now has his utmost demands for Comfort realized in the 
Indian Cradle Spring Frame 


This new and revolutionizing device appeals to the mind like a _for the past three years with an conspicuous success. The Indian 
flash. It is so simple and so obviously correct that its advent leaves | Motocycle is now wm Ble - oe ual aft. The rider forgets 
Vibrat ation 


meine ante te be wail) ot dene ecmeereeb antes cle springs. _ “eaten ara has been eliminated. 
ee adle Spring Frame is simply the and practical the wonderful riding qualities of the machine, the 


rt 
seb ey nape iie me pg pen one emmys OE a oak g Frame effects an important saving in the life of the 
ork as used in connection with the front wheel of all Indian models —smotorcy 


SEND FOR CATALOG. NUMEROUS OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES EXPLAINED. 
Prices same as 1912: 4 h.p. Single, $200; 7 hp. Twin, $250: F.O.B. Factory. 
1500 Indian dealers are ready to demonstrate the 1913 models. Place your order early. 


** Count the Indians on the Road! ”’ 
THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 907 State St., Springfield, Mass. 


(Largest Motorcycle Shnadtinenmet in the World) 


Chicago : 1251 Michigan Avenue San Francisco : 234 Van Ness Avenue Denver : 138 Sixteenth Street 
Atlanta: 457 Peachtree Street London : 184 Gt. Portland Street 
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First Departure— 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Train de Luxe 


Winter Season 1913 


From San Francisco 6:00 p. m. January 7th 
(Third St. Station) 


From Los Angeles 8:15 a.-m. January 8th 
Arrives New Orleans 7:20 p. m. January 10th 


A Once-a-Week, Extra Fare Train 


With every comfort and convenience for travelers, including: 


Barber Shop Ladies’ Maid Stenographer 
Shower Bath Manicuring Stock Reports 
Valet Service Hairdressing Buffet 


Will leave San Francisco on Tuesdays, Los Angeles on Wednesdays, 
and save 24 hours in running time to New Orleans. 


Observation-Clubroom Car with Ladies’ Parlor and Library. .Com- 
partment Car. Two Standard Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, 
providing Three-Room Suites if desired. Dining Car Service 
unexcelled. 


The route through the South is most interesting and delightful, 
and particularly enjoyable at this season. 


Close connection at New Orleans with fast trains to Eastern 
cities: also with Southern Pacific’s commodious Atlantic steamers 
sailing to New York on Saturdays and Wednesdays. 


Southern Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station. Phone Kearny 180 
OAKLAND: Thirteenth and Broadway. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station. Phone Oakland 1458 
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this cut 
glasswater set 
to your home. 


= GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 


unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Le ge 4 guaranteed in 
pa particular. Order quick—allotment is small. $1.00 for one 

year's oy to COMMON - SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
amg may pay $1.00 a month for eleven —* which Gayco the 
voynene = both water set 4nd Mogacine. Our object is to introduce 
the Magazine into every home. Ad Dept. 7. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, III. 


A Perfect Time- 
= er. oe 
eth our and the 
Half-Hour, Nearly 
>. Two Feet High, 14 Inches Wide, in 
5) Solid Walnut Case, 
= The InlaidWoodsof Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are pus 
together with minute care. 
You never had such an A mrt 
tunity to get so beautiful 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one r’s sub- 
Scription to COMMO: SENSE, 
; afterwirds you may pay 1.00 @ 
month for 8 snout, which com- 
pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine, 


Common-Sense Pub Co. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicags 



































ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DATLY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 


Business, Personal, 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 
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IT'S A FAULTLESS DRAW 


al 































( g ge ad themseives 


e ‘feoas all blouse 
bother by looking for 
and making sure of the 
label shown above. 


LGDK /r the LG@DP 
BLOUSE “: BOYS 


retails for less and for more 
than a dollar, but those made 
of Fine Madras, controlled 
by us, designated as ‘RANGE 
3200,’’ at that price are 
distinctly different. Your 
dealer will blouse your boy 
as he never was bloused 
before if you say ““3200.’’ 
—Ask the mother of boys that wear them— 
THEN ASK YOUR DEALER 


Saws 








msde KeF. BLOUSE MAKERS 


KcE BuILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


New York Salesroom. 220 Fifth Avenue. 
Chicago Salesroom, 603 Medinah Bldg. 


PULL 
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“ SIMPLEX” 


~ Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 


PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 
With French Drip Style Liner 


Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 


Manufactured out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 


This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 
prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
Size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 
polished; satin finished liner. 


Special offer for new subscriptions to 


QVERLAND MONTHLY 


Both for 


SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR delivered anywhere in U. S., reg. price - $3.28 \$ 3 50 


and 
SUBSCRiPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
, $4.75 





Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 


Enclosed $3.50. Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Mvuthiy for one year to 
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THE ORIGINAL VACUUM 
CARPET SWEEPER 


Looks somewhat like the ordinary carpet sweeper as to 
size, operation and cost—but 
DIFFERS 
since the Sweeper-Vac removes every particle of dust, dirt 
and threads by the refreshing air-process and raises no 


dust. 
Refuse imitations. Our basic patent No. 996,810 is 


the reason. 


We offer a Free Trial, no matter where 
you live. No electricity needed. Simply 
write us and either say, “‘I wish to see the 
Sweeper-Vac"’ or ‘‘Please send further 
information’’ we will do the rest. 


Reliable Agents Wanted. 


We distribute from our warehouse in 
San Francisco; quick service. Address 
home office. 


Pneuvac Company \ \ : 


406 Blake Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
















Agents 
Wanted 


Avoid 
Imitations 














lilustrated Catalogue on Application. 


Office and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Franciece. 
Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Les Angeles. 
1200 S. Main St., Los Angeles. 


Don't Wear a Truss 


TRUSS WEARERS, Here’s Great, Good, News. 
Tiresome, Torturous Trusses can be 
thrown away forever, and it’s all because 
STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are dif- 
2 RY ferent from the painful being 
APAO’SA * dici licators made self-adhesive 
—“ purposely to prevent slipping and to afford 

an arrangement to hold the parts securely in ce. 
NO STRAPS, BUCKLES OR SPRINGS—cann0t slip, 








APRIL G= 
1909 


the h id conquered the most ob- 
Thi OF P LAPAG stinate casss—mo delay from work 
Soit as velvet — easy to apply — inexpensive. The weakened mus- 
cles recover their tone, then there is no further use for trusses. 


Awarded Gold Medal International Exposition, Rome, 
Write TODAY and Grand Prix at Paris. 


let us prove what we say by sending TRIAL PLAPAO FREE 
PLAPAO LABORATORIES, Block 207, St. Louis, Mc 














RTSHO 


ROLLERS 


Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. “‘Improved"’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Signature on genuine: 


a liteorn. 


FLOWER BEAD 
ALL COLORS 


Black Rose, Pink Rose, 
Deep Rose, Carnation 
Red, Violet, Heliotrope, 
Sweet Clover Green, 
Forget-Me-Not Blue, 
Orange Blossom Cream, 
California Poppy Yellow. 

_ Fragrant as the flowers 
they represent. 











CALIFORNIA 
CHAINS IN 





This chain in Lavalliere 
style in various flowers 
named, $2.50. Other 
styles, $1.00 and up. 














Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


KELP CURIO STORE, 439/4 So. Hill St. 


We are manufacturers Los Angeles, Cal. 


Open a dyeing and 

cleaning establish- 

ment, splendid 

field, little capital 
We teach by mail. Write for booklet. 


BEN-VONDE SYSTEM, Dept. J-G, Charlotte, N. C. 
I have cured cases of 20 years stand- 


needed. 
FI I ing, Trial package free by mail. 
DR. S. PERKY; Box 1860, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Epilepsy. terrible disease 
Send today for our FREE Booklet. 


F ITS, TOWNS REMEDY CO., Baltimore, Md. 


BIG MONEY IN SONGS 


WE PAY 50 per centif successful. Send us your Poems, 
Songs, or melodies today. You may be able to 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 184, Wash- 














Rid yourself of this 





write a big seller. 
ington, D. C. 











A Weekly 
Periodical 
for the 
Cultured 
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Preserve 
Your 
Overland 
Monthly 


How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? “You will be 
glad to know that we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You can now have your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 
handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file. 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 
Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book. 
The cover is of vellum de luxe and leather 
the name stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Mer:ly send us your name and address on a 
slip of paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 


for 


I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


Send your order now to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 

















21 Sutter Street San Francisco ~ 
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THE 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Dwight, Il. 
Marion, Ind. 

Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Me. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Hot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
est Haven, Conn. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


















You like to HUNT and FISH, 
You like to go CAMPING— 


then surely you will en- 

























joy the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN . magazine, 
with its 160 richly illus- 
trated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting 
stories and valuable in- 
formation about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go 
for fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu- 
able “How to” hints for 
sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN is 
just like a big camp fire 
in the woods, where thou- 
sands of good fellows 
gather once a month and 
spin stirring yarns about 
their experiences with 
rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Think of it—twelve round 
trips to the woods for a 
$1.00 bill. 


Special Trial Offer 
Just to show you 
what it’s like, we 
will send you the 
NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
magazine for 3 
fmonths and your 
XY choice of a hand- 
some NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
BR O THERHOOD 
emblefm in the form 
of a Lapel Button, 
a Scarf Pin, or a 
Watch Fob, as 
here shown on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or 
coin. Don’t delay—join our great big Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, Nature-loving NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD to-day. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
57 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific remedy that has cured nearly half a 
million in the past thirty-two years. Administered 
by medical specialists at Keeley Institutes only. 
Write for particulars 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 
St. Louis, Mo., 2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
olumbus, 
Portlan 
Philade 


d, Ore. 
iphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 












Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, 
Providence, R. I. 

Columbia, S. C, 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Toronto, Ontario 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 

London, Eng. 






io 


For Christmas Buy $ 
i Her a Monarch 
| Electric Toaster 
At last---the ideal 


electric table toaster 
Handsome polished solid 
aluminum—fit for the dain- 
tiest table. Toasts evenly 
without scorching in 45 sec- 
onds. Fits any lighting socket, attached in- 
stantly, uses least amount of current, and will 
last a lifetime. Heating Coil is indestructible. 
Patented pins hold toast—no clamping, no 
bother. The ideal Christmas or Birthday gift for 
women. Guaranteed—money back in 30 days if 
you wantit. Sent safely packed with 6 feet of 
cord and plug ready for instant use, $3. In Can- 
ada, duty paid, $4, Order a Monarch today 
THE MONARCH ELEC. MFG, CO. 
} 1108 Prospect Avenue Cleveland, Ohio : 














politan Cuisine. 





The SAINT PAUL 


In Saint Paul 


THE NEW HOTEL 


40 Rooms, with bath, Single, $2.00 
80 Rooms, with bath, Single, $3.50 
80 Rooms, with bath, Single, $3.0® 
50 Rooms, with bath, Single, $3.50 
40 Rooms, with bath, Single, $4.00 
10 Suites. Large Sample Rooms 
No court rooms in this hotel. European Plan. Metro- 
For Special Arrangements address 
CHARLES G, ROTH, Resident Manager 





































IN Freight Forwarding Co. Tetzce< 
household goods to and frow «il poles on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 
736 Old South Bidg., Boston | rs0r Wright Bidg., St. Louis 





is the oldest and brightest 


324 Whitehall Bidg, New York 878 Monadnock Building, San 
435 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Francisco 


516 Central Bldg. Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 


weekly on the Pacific Coast. 
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In the 1913 Cross Country you will find 
an expression of the owner’s good taste. 

Distinguished in appearance and grati- 
fying in comfort, the Cross Country is ideal 
in appointments most pleasing to the owner. 
You don’t have to get out of the car to start 
or to light the lamps. Simply press the 
button and you are on your way. 

At the instant you press the starting but- 
ton the electric motor starts. As the gas- 
oline engine is an integral part it is also 
turning at the rate of 260 revolutions per 


minute. A = 
Starting Positive 


There is no faltering or doubtful turning 
effort. It is quick, positive and continuous. 

After the explosions start, the electric 
motor automatically changes into an electric 
generator and is creating and storing elec- 
trical energy for future use. 

This motor generator has the ability to 
exert many times the effort that could be 
required of it for purposes in the car. It 
consumes but one-sixth of a horse power 
and generates as much current as can be 


wr ‘Bhasen Rest Prect 


In construction and operation it is prac- 


tically fool-proof. In the most exacting 


i "Electric Motor 


tests and even with severe abuse our engi- 
neers have been unable to injure it. The 
entire device is thoroughly dependable; so 
simple that a woman who does not care to 
know about its construction can expect the 
same success with it as an electrical expert. 


With fenders of sweeping grace, radia- 
tor high and distinctive in design—doors 20 
inches wide, the car is rakish, low and bal- 
anced perfectly. Ten inch upholstery, with 
big wheels and tires, and springs that flex 
with the steadiness of the pendulum of a 
clock, afford comfort that is rare. 


Experience the feel of the Cross Country 
wheel. It’s a delight. So flexible is the 
motor you can travel four or forty miles an 
hour with equal ease. 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


Its reliability is vouched for by our ten thousand 
mile guarantee. 


Every Cross Country is guaranteed for ten thou- 
sand miles subject to the conditions of the signed 
guarantee which we will give with each car. 


Back of this is the reputation of this company 
founded upon forty years of manufacturing experi- 
ence and a credit rating the highest that Dun and 
Bradstreet give. 

Body styles include Limousine and Sedan closed 
cars, and two, four and five passenger open cars. 

Send for a catalog and the name of the nearest 
Cross Country dealer. 


The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 


of California 
56-72 Twelfth Street, San Francisco 
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A Half Inch of Cream 
A Few Movements of the Brush 
A Perfect Lather 


M ’s Shaving C 
ennen s aving Lream 
‘al “ The Perfect Shaving Medium” 
Applied directly on the face—tathers freely 
and instantly. Contains no free caustic and 
absolutely will not dry on nor smart the face 
breaks down the beard without the usual 
rubbing-in” with the fingers—extremely eco- 
nomical—100 shaves per tube—no waste— 
sanitary—antiseptic. 
Mennen’s yr J Cream is not the hasty prod- 
uct of a day, but the result of three years’ care- 
ful investigation and experimenting ‘ 
The name Mennen is behind the 
cream. 
For sale everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Tube Free 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark, % 





































RAISED DOUGHNUTS 


There are those who believe that of all the pastry made, 
doughnuts take the lead. Children like them. To have 
them rich, but wholesome and digestible, with fine flavor, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE —Dilute six tablespoonfuls Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk with one and two-thirds cups water ; seald ; 
add one heaping tablespoonful butter, and stand aside 
to cool. Add half a cake compressed yeast dissolved 
1n one-half.cup Inke-warm water, four tablespoonfuls 
sugar and enough flour to make a batter; beat well, 
cover, and stand ina moderately warm pee overnight. 

, - ae . a are v= 

oe fen eggs, adda pinch of 8a 

Pr ori and sufficient flour to make a soft 

p es dough; knead lightly, cover, and 

let ; when light, tak e ont aboat 

half the donvh, roll, cut into 

\ doughnuts with a large round ecut- 

ter, and let stand half an hour 

— frying in smoking hot 
a 








Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 


Borden’s Condensed MilkCo. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 
oa NOP og EY 




















The 
“Great / 
Grip” 
Nut Sheller 


SHELLS THE NUTS WITHOUT MASHING THE MEAT 







bg 4 
4 


; 
pal 





A genuine pleasure to shell nuts at your own table 
Price $1.50 


An attractive holiday gift 


Write for booklet 





PALACE HARDWARE CO, 50 MARKET STREET,Below Second 


CUTLERY 


FINE TOOLS 








CARVING SETS 
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SPECI A OVERLAND MONTHLY 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
One Practical---One Amusing---Both Interesting 


5 THIS BOOK MAKES 
FIGURING EASY 
It is Right Up To Date 


With all the accurate short-cuts for manu- 
facturers, banks, wholesale and retail stores, 
contractors and bookkeepers. 

The rules in this splendid book are all pro- 
ven and are applicable to all kinds of compu- 
tations in numbers. 

The author has put into this book the in- 
formation and rules in actual use in the fore- 
most manufacturing and mercantile offices of 
the large cities, for city and country use. 


FREAKS OF FIGURES 


A unique collection of interesting Arith- 
metical Recreations and Amusing Mental 
Diversions, suitable for Parlor Entertain- 
ments, Social Gatherings and the Home 
Circle, for Young and Old. 

With this book you can. provide an inex- 
haustible source of entertainment at social 
gatherings, and when any member of a com- 
pany is armed with one of these books the 
dullest gathering can quickly be enlivened. | 





Practical Brief Figuring - ° . - - - - - - $ .60 
Freaks of Figures - - : : : - - - - - .50 
Overland Monthly, one year - - ° : - - . - - 1.50 


Total $2.60 


ote All For $2.00 


MAIL THIS ORDER NOW 





OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 
Enclosed Two Dollars. Please send Practical Brief Figuring, Freaks of Figures 
and Overland Monthly for one year, to the following address: 
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Clear Vision Brougham pee, j 
Christmas Morning! A Detroit Electric! 











































A gift that extends the Christmas spirit indefinitely. It brings joy to ALL the fam- 
ily from morning ’til night, from Christmas ’til Christmas, year after year—a perennial 
pleasure. 

Known as “Society’s Town Car,” the Detroit Electric for 1913 more than ever em- 
bodies the conservatism and dignity of class. For style it is INIMITABLE. In per- 
formance it is SUBSTANTIAL. 

e real advances made in the development of the electric automobile are distinctly 
Detroit Electric ideas, as an investigation of any 1913 Detroit Electric car will prove. 


1913 DETROIT ELECTRIC LINES 


MODEL 42 CLEAR VISION , gers, seats face- 
BROUGHAM, 4 10-E008: Gist san + iebsnes $2850 
‘ or 5 passengers— MODEL 36 Brougham, 2 to 4 


seats facing for- passengers—seats 
WEEN x. cesaderaseaa Price $3000 face-to-face ..... Price $2700 
MODEL 37 Extension Clear MODEL 39 Business... Man’s 
Vision Brougham, Roadster, 2 pas- 
5 passengers— SONSOTS, 20s.ccaases Price $2350 
seats facing for- .MOPEL 40 Ladies’ Open Vic- 
WOE ©. nstenes ..-Price $3600 toria, 2 to 4 pas- 
MODEL 35 Extension Brou-, WOUOED 6 iccus Wes Price $2300 
gham, 4 passen- 
All Prices F. O. B. Detroit, Mich. 
Remember, the vital, UNSEEN parts of an electric automobile are the very bulwark 
of your investment. Our 1913 Detroit Electric catalog covers these points in detail. It 
is sent upon request. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO., 427 Clay Ave., Detroit, U. S. A. 
Reliance Automobile Co., San Francisco. Cal. 


cs 
Los Angeles, California Elec, Garage, Pasadena. 4 
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United Elec. Garage Co., Oakland. Detroit Elec. Garage Co., San Diego. 
L. J. Kitt, Stockton, Cal. Fred I. Kitt, Sacramento, Cal. 
Broadway Automobile Co., Seattle Wash. Frank C. Riggs, Portland, Ore. 
Hoffmeister Bros., Vancouver, B. C. Woods Motor Co., Victoria, B. C. 
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-Famous Lock Stitch 






Tools in 
e Handle 
SEWING AWL the Handi 
F the original and only oné of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this took you. can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arianand stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. . 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out asdesired. This feature is very essentialin a device of this 
kind. Theseare exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A_ supply of waxed 
thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for $ 





Though it is not necessary,a holder for the Illustration shows the proper way to start 
leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 
easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in Awl, Note that the thread is shortened to go 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
the center, and the lower ends hinged pees from turning, until needle has carried 
to suitable piece of wood. shortened thread entirely through leather. 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 


Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - - $1.00 
Needles, extra assorted - - - each 10c, per dozen’ .75 
Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed - - each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
Reels, with thread, waxed . - each 15c, per dozen 1.50 





SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name 
Street 
City State 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


: Broadway at 54th Street 
Neer 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Elevated 


**Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 


Also 7th Ave. Cars from 
Pennsylvania Station. 


New and Fireproof 

Strictly First-Class — 

Rates Reasonable 
$2.50 


With Bath 
and up 
Send for Booklet 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to 30 theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial 











You Can Weigh 
What 


You Should Weigh | 


You can, I know it because I have | ~ 
reduced 30,000 women and have §#). 
built up as many more—scientifi- | 
cally, naturally, without drugs,in — 
the privacy of their own rooms; I 
can build up your vitality—at the © 
same time I strengthen your heart | 
action; can teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and relieve 
such ailments as mervousmess, tor- 
pid liver, constipation, indigestion, etc. 


One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 
pounds less, and I have gained * 
wonderfully in strength.” 

Another says: ‘Last May I 
weighed 106 pounds, this May I — 
weigh 126, and oh! I feel SO Sim 
WELL.” 


Write today for my free 
booklet isi 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 92 86 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 





Author of “Growth in Silence,”’ ‘‘Self Sufficiency,” etc 




















The 


RITTENHOUSE 
HOTEL 


Chestnut and Twenty-Second Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


A refined Home-Like Hotel, catering 
to Discriminating Transient and Per- 
manent Guests. 

Located in the very heart of Philadelphia’s 
most select residential section, yet within ten 


minutes’ walk of the railroad stations, shopping 
district and theatres. 


An exclusive cafe-cuisine and service of the 
highest standard. 


European plan, $1.50 per day and up. 
American plan, $4.00 per day and up. 


R. VAN GILDER, Manager 





% frithes sarge 


yh os » ~ 

ze povckhor, Dut dnd stamp, It > / 

paw g ss rticulars and direc O77 
8 invalus uable to ladies. 

MARVEL 00., 44 East 284 S8t., NEW roRE, 














Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON 


“GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE ” 


By Pastor Charles T. Russell 
republished from 


OVERLAND MONTH! 


PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON ~ 








Beund in Pamphlet Form 
ZS = 
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The Greatest Automobile 
Value in the World 














And when you purchase a_ Cadillac 
motor car you not only get full value for 
your money, but you will also be assured, 
as long as you own the car, of that un- 
equaled 


DON LEE SERVICE. 

Don Lee service means something in 
California. It means that from the min- 
ute you accept delivery of your Cadillac 
the mechanical force of the Don Lee or- 
ganization will feel it their duty to see 
that the car gives you perfect service. 
And this does not mean just enough at- 


ASK ANY ONE 














tention to keep you satisfied, but service 
that will make you honestly feel that 
there is no better motor car in the world 
than your Cadillac. 

If you think this is advertising talk, 
interview the Cadillac owners—there are 
plenty of them. Stop the first Cadillac 
you see—ask the owner how he likes his 
car and Don Lee service. Ask the 1912 
owners, the 1911 owners, the 1910 own- 
ers, and down the line to the earliest of 
Cadillacs. They are all running—and 
the Cadillac bought today will be a high- 
grade automobile five years hence. 


1913 T ouring Car, Coupe and Limousine Now on Exhibition 





512 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
P. T. PRATHER, Manager 


a Oakland Fresno 


Sacramento 


Pasadena Los Angeles 
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Egyptian 
Cigarette — 
of Quality ~ 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 























At your Club or Dealer's 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York. 

































PACIFIC Attractive in appearance. An absolute protection for For 


Furs, Woolens and other articles against 


H 
CEDAR Moths, Dust, Mice or Insects . , 
CHESTS Manufactured to stand any climate. An Ideal Gift for Christmas | 


Christmas. Numerous styles to select from. 





Nos. 40-41-42 


Above chest in three sizes—40, 50, 60 inches. Send for catalogue and prices. 
BEST VALUE BEST DESIGNS ; ‘BEST WORKMANSHIP 


MISSION FURNITURE WORKS, _ {/5,Sovth Hotty Stree 
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KELLY- SPRINGFIELD 
‘|| AUTOMOBILE TIRES 








In buying motor car tires, 
put your faith in a name 
that for fourteen years has 
stood for definite knowledge 
of road requirements and 
the quality to meet those 
requirements— 


Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly- Springfield Tire Co. 
489 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Oakland Agents, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE SHOP, 172 12th Street 
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The TRAVELERS INSURANCE ‘COMPANY, Hartford,- Conn. bate 


Please send particulars in regard to Accident Insurance. My name, address and date of birth are written below. . 
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NABISCO WSrR 
WAFERS 
|The one dessert confection to be served on any 
‘and all occasions—with ices and sherbets, with 
fruits and beverages. 
‘In ten cent tins; also in 
twenty-five cent tins. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 


Another dessert confection 
-coated with rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


















































If All Typewriters Were Free 
Which One Would You Choose? 


Ask Yourself Seriously This Question— 
and insist on an answer! 














“If all typewriters were free, and A could have 
but one, which one would I choose? 

First of all, would you choose a Trust Built, 
Monopoly Owned Typewriter, or one like the Fox 
Visible Typewriter that is. Independent of all 
combinations? 

Would you choose a self-style ‘“‘visible’’ type- 
writer on which only a part of the writing was 
visible, or would you choose the Fox Visible 
Typewriter on which all of the writing is visible 
all of the time? 

Would you choose a typewriter that would only 
write in one color or would you choose a Fox 
Visible Typewriter which will write in Two 
Colors? 

Would you choose a typewriter with the rib- 
bon moving from spool to spool in a straight line, 
using only about one-fifth of the ribbon, or the 
Fox Visible Typewriter with its Oscillating Rib- 
bon Movement that “Zig-Zags’’ the ribbon in 
front of the type, thus utilizing every portion of it, and making one ribbon last as long as five 
would on any other typewriter? 





Would you choose a noisy typewriter with a heavy touch and action—both made necessary by 
the friction in its working parts—or would you choose the Fox Visible Typewriter, which has the 
lightest Touch of any typewriter built and which makes almost no noise, and will last a lifetime, 
because friction has been reduced to its lowest.point? 


Now then, Mr. Typewriter Buyer, read on 


It is easy to make advertising claims of superiority, but we will prove every claim that we 
have made by sending to anyone, anywhere, one of our typewriters on ten days free trial—ALL 
EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID. 

Send today for a catalog and prices. Select from this the model wanted, width of carriage, style 
of type, etc., and a typewriter put up just as you want it will be sent you for trial. After trial 
if the typewriter is perfectly satisfactory you can pay us a little down and the balance monthly, 
or in all cash, as you prefer. 

We have a few very fine Samples that our road salesmen have used for a short time only for 
demonstrating purposes, and on this stock we can make very low prices. The quantity is lim- 
ited, and if interested write at once. 


Samples Sent on Free Trial 


OVERLAND MONTHLY COUPON. 


Fox Typewriter Company Dear Sirs:—Please send me a copy of 
your catalog, and write me your Free Trial 
offer on Fox Visible Typewriters. 














4801-4811 Front Avenue 


CSE: 5 -bvaieccset aspen 


Grand Rapids, Michigan Address 
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C. Coles Phillips Copyright 1912 C. E. Conover Co 
“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness.” 


A woman’s personal satisfaction in looking charming and dainty is doubled 
when she knows everything about her is exquisitely clean. 


NAIAD DRESS SHIELDS 


are thoroughly hygienic and healthful to the most delicate skin; are absolutely 
free from rubber, with its disagreeable odor; can be easily and quickly 


STERILIZED by immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. They are preferred by 
well-gowned women of refined taste. 





At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. Every pair guaranteed. Hath 
A handsome colored reproduction of this beautiful Coles Phillips drawing on ; 
heavy paper 10 x 12 sent for 10c. No advertising. : 








The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mfrs., 101 Franklin St. NEW YORK L 
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you should have a Victor 


This wonderful instrument not- only 
repeats for you right in your own home 
the charming selections from the popular 
operettas now delighting the public, but 
revives for you beautiful old-time favor- 
ites which are rarely heard nowadays, 
and also brings to you many of the 
European successes long before they 
are produced in this country: 

With a Victor you can hear sparkling 
medleys of a half-dozen or more selec- 
tions from more than fifty operettas, su- 
perbly rendered by the talented Victor 
Light Opera Company; or you can hear 
individual numbers sung by scaaiaeg 
stage favorites. 

And this is but one of the many forms 
of music and entertainment that delight 
you on the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in-any city in the world 


will gladly play your favorite music for you. 
Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100: 
Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination; There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


‘Victor. 


TES TOR. ERE: 











NEW VICTOR RECORDS ARE ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS ON THE 28TH OF EACH MONTH, 
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OVERLAND MONTHLY 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 











CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1918 





FRONTISPIECES—Hazards of Climbing Mt. McKinley , ; ° * ‘ 103-104-105 
MOUNT McKINLEY ‘ ‘ DR. FREDERICK A. COOK 106 
HAZARDS OF CLIMBING MOUNT McKINLEY ‘ RALPH H. CAIRNS 107 
Illustrated from photographs by the author. ie 
CHATEAUX d’ESPAGNE. Verse ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ WINONA C. MARTIN 123 
THE ROMANCE —< = ou. . é ALFRED HOWE DAVIS 124 
art I. 
Illustrated from photographs. 
THE UNSIGNED DEED. Story ‘ ‘ . : JOHN HARBOTTLE 135 
A PORTRAIT. Verse. . ‘ . ‘ : GEORGE B. STAFF 141 
MAN—WOMAN—FATE. Story ‘ ‘ ae : NIGEL TOURNEUR 142 
THE MEANING. Verse ‘ ‘ 5 ; ‘ ; ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 145 
A JUDAS GIFT. Story ‘ . ‘ : ° ; CLIFFORD SPITZER 146 
THE WINTER’S WOE.’ Verse. P . - : EVERETT EARLE STANARD 148 
THE PELICAN IN ARMOR. Story. ‘ ‘ ‘ BLANCHE HOWARD WENNER 149 
AT NIGHT-TIME. Verse. . P ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 153 
SECRET OF THE LAKE HOUSE. Store A ome RHETA L. TODD 154 
GETTING EVEN WITH BILLY. Story , M. W. LORAINE 158 
THE NEIGHBOR ’CROSS THE WAY. Verse . LILLIAN H. S. BAILEY 164 
THE “BAD WOMAN’S VOTE.” ° ° ° , LURANA SHELDON 165 
PROCESSIONAL. Verse. P : ‘ 2 ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 169 
AN EARLY FLAG OF CALIFORNIA ‘ : : W. J. HANDY 170 
Illustrated from, photographs. 
TO CORDELIA. Verse ‘ - F ; F : FRANCIS McKINNON MORTON 175 
CREATING AN EXPOSITION . ‘ 4 . : HAMILTON WRIGHT . 
Illustrated from = 
ALTRUISM ° ‘ a , M. GRIER KIDDER 184 
BALLADE OF THE DRIED LEAVES. Verse ‘ ROBERT R. CHAMBERLAIN 189 
THE COUNTRY MERCHANT P . ° . ; WILLIAM C. POOLE 190 
THE BARRIERS. Verse . . ; ‘ ‘ , ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 192 
POTASH IN THE PACIFIC . MONROE WOOLLEY 193 
CREED SMASHING NECESSARY FOR FEDER ATION Cc. T. RUSSELL, 195 


Pastor Brooklyn and 
London Tabernacles 














NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage and with the author’s name and address plaiuly written in upper corner of first 
page. 

Manuscripts should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 
licited contributions and photographs. 

Issued Monthly. $1.50 per year In advance. Fifteen cents per copy. 
Copyrighted, 1912, by the Overland Monthly Company. 

Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 
Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal., Postoffice as second-class mail matter. 
Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 


21 SUTTER STREET. 
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Sanatogen 


certainly did help MY nerves”’ 


T> greatest boon vouchsafed any man is good health. And thousands 
of men and women today tender grateful tribute to the remarkable 
revitalizing power of Sanatogen in aiding them to find their way back to 
health and strength. ; 

If YOUR nerves have given way under the .overtaxing strain of illness, 
overwork or worry, if your daily work is toilsome effort, if digestion is an un- 
certain, discomforting function, if you lack ambition in even the little things 
of life—it is high time you gave serious and thoughtful heed to the crying 
demands of your nerves for help. You may do well to consider whether 
Sanatogen will do for you what these multitudes of men and women have 
said in writing it has done for them. 


Sanatogen offers a natural food-tonic for overworked nerves in its com- 
bination of purest protein and organic phosphorus. This combination feeds 
the nerves with the elements they require and in a form that is easily and 
readily digested. There is no tax on the stomach—no artificial stimulation to 
urge on the tired, hungry nerves. It reaches the nerve cells, supplying them 
with the material they need and helping other foods to nourish and invigorate. 

That Sanatogen has meant renewed health and ambition for a vast num- 
ber of men and women is sipnificant—that it has won the enthusiastic praise 
and written endorsement of over 16,000 physicians may suggest Sanatogen 
as the logical answer to the demands of your nerves. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 
Weask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, 
and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it and in any case write at 
once for our book, ‘‘Nerve Health Regained,” written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This book 
also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 
Get Sanatogen trom your druggist—it not obtainable trom him, sent upon receipt of price. 








John Burroughs, 


the distinguished naturlist and author, 
writes: *‘I am sure I have been greatly 
benefited by Sanatogen. My sleep is 50 
Per cent better than it was one year 
ago, and my mind and strength are 
much improved. 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 


Rear-Admiral U, S. Navy, writes: 
‘after a thorough trial of Sanatogen I 
am convinced of its merits asa food 
and tonic. Its beneficial effects are 
beyond doubt.’’ 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, 
M. S. Ph, D. 


the well-known research chemist of 
Steven's Institute, writes: ‘‘The chem- 
ical union of the constituents of Sans- 
togen is a true one, representative of 
the highest skill in the formation of 
product containing phosphorus in the 
organic phosphate condition, and so 
combined that diggstion and assimila- 
tion of Sanatogen-are rendered com- 
plete with greatest ease.'’ 


C. H. Steckton, 


Rear-Admiral U. 8S, Navy and Pres. 
Geo. Washington University, Writes: 
“Sometime ago my physician recont- 
mended Sanatogen to be used in my 
family. After giving it a fair trial, I 
am thoroughly convinced it is most 
excellent for the nerves and an invig- 
orating food tonic. 


David Belasco, 


the eminent dramatic author, writes: 
““It gives me pleasure to let you know 
the wonderfully beneficial results J 
have experienced from the use of your 
Sanatogen. It has most invigorating 
effect upon the nerves and I heartily 
recommend it to all who, like myself, 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 26-VIrving Place, New York City **° °s*4 ' overvors. 
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‘Here is a REAL Necessit 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young 

or old, rich or poor. Something the bachelor, the house- 

wife or the traveler has been longing for and it isso good 
that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. 








The De Luxe 











Garment Strap 














The wearing apparel of two persons 

















can be hung on one strap — your 





clothes are ‘“‘out of the way”’ and don’t 
need continual pressing—gives you 
A extra space and more comfort while 
traveling and saves two-thirds the 


space in your clothes closet at home. 





Can be carried in the vest pocket 





when not in use. 





For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS 


Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 
Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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ETAIN your good looks. 
Keep your skin clear, scalp 


clean and free 
from dandruff, 
hair live and 
glossy, hands 
soft and white, 
nails sound and 
shapely. 


Cuticura Soap 


with an occa- 
sional use of 
Cuticura Oint- 
ment will pro- 
mote and main- 
tain these cov- 
eted conditions 


in most cases to your complete 
satisfaction when all else fails. 


Besides, in purity, delicate medication, refreshing fragrance, convenience and 
economy they meet with the approval of the most discriminating. Although 
soid everywhere, you need not buy them until you try them. Liberal sample 


each with 32-p, Skin Book free. Address ‘‘Cuticura,”’ Dept. 14, Boston. 
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AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


AND 


Valuable Books for Parent and Child 


= 


























AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


Is a magazine for mothers and for fathers. 
It is edited with rare understanding of the needs 


of parents and of the child. Our fine of litera- 
ture for club work is unequaled. New trial sub- 
scriptions only, 4 months, 25c.; 15 months, $1.00. 
Sample copy free. 

VALUABLE BOOKS. 

All these books have been written with the 
utmost care and thought by such widely known 
and trusted authorities as Dr. Mary Wood- 
Allen, Della Thompson Lutes, Dr. Emma F. A. 
Drake and Emma Virginia Fish. Prices are for 
books sent postpaid. 

PE EE iccbocacdmccassacssevtsuawns $0.50 
CT Tree 50 
EY CEN Finnin.4 cnbade6n44ebsesecneceses -50 
Child Confidence Rewarded ..............++- .25 
Caring for the Baby .......... So Ce eer -50 
Preparation for Parenthood .............-+.. -65 
The Boy and Girl: Adolescence ............ 1.00 
Chili, Heme BNE SENS! 2. cccccccdccccccvce 1.25 
PGT POE Scr cuccccdcvcccsdccedcstee 1.10 
reer rr re 1.15 
OTHER WORKS. 
Bible Stories for Children .............e0+ oo BD 
Animal Stories for Children ............++. 1.15 
NE EE SEED. cance ccdecsinvavcececsctcs 1.15 
CT EE Gb db cd svcsccdeccccesensve at sae 
Husband and Wife bebdedCeksesesdsievaeeees -90 
Mothera’ Manual .....cccccccccccccccccccccs 90 
CE acne ind tuek ed asad a6e teeta ves -55 
SE GHEE 6. n406:46ben6b50s0brencecendJeeere -60 
Mothers’ and Teachers’ Club Bookliet...... -25 


(CLUB OFFER. 


The following books have been prepared espe- 
cially for Mothers’ Club work throughout the 
United States and Canada: 

Preparation for Parenthood, Dr. Emma F. A. 
Drake; The Boy and Girl: Period of Adolescence, 
Emma V. Fish; Child, Home and School, Della 
Thompson Lutes; Practical Motherhood, Dr. 
Helen Campbell; Children’s Diet in Home and 
School, Louise E. Hogan 

This complete set of of books with “The Mothers’ 
and Teachers’ Club Booklet” and one year’s sub- 
scription to American Motherhood will be sold 
for $6.75, postpaid. 

Or the complete set of books, the booklet and 
year’s subscription to American Motherhood will 
be given postpaid for fifteen new yearly sub- 
scriptions to American Motherhood. 

LEAFL . 

The new leaflets are handsome in appearance, 

ea on better and heavier paper, uniform 

size—34%4x5% inches—and are especially 
adapted to go in an ordinary business envelope. 
The prices are very favorable, and include post- 
age to home and foreign countries. 








; Price 

No. Title of Leaflet Each 100 
1 Sacredness’°& Respon. of Motherhood 2c $.50 
Z Teaching Obedience ..............+0. 2c  =«.B0 
3 Proper Diet, Children Under Five.... 4c 1.10 
4 Purification of Desire .:........... 2c =«wB 
ee Be POO 6605 vosicvecéiceune 2c _ =C«B0 
6 Helps for Mothers of Boys ......... 8c —««.70 
7 A Preventable Disease ............. 8c «.90 
8 The Chamber of Peace ............ 8c —.70 
SD DB RUD EE | og ciwicsiccveccicepic 2c =«.B0 
11 Parenthood and Purity ............ 3c = «. 70 
12 The Bird With a Phen Pinion ..... 3c «70 
ee RO ere ae 2 

14 The Cigarette and Youth 

££: So eee 

ee: S&F rrr ee J 
17 Impurity in Schools: How deal with it 2c .50 
18 What shall be Taught; Who Teach It 3c___.90 
19 Training the Appetite ............. 8c —..70 
20 Work as an Element in Char’ter Bldg. 3c .70 
21 The Father as His Son’s Counselor... 2c .50 
22 Confidtl Relat’s ’tw’n Mothr & Deghtr. 2c «0 
23 Infince of Man’l Train’g on Character 2c .50 
24 When Does Bodily Education Begin.. 2c .50 
25 Johnnie and the Microbes .......... 2c «60 
36 Purity im the Home .....-ccccccccee 3c =—-.70 
27 The Integrity of the Sex Nature..... 3c. —.70 
28 The Overthrow of Coercion ..... oon BO CO 
29 A Friendly Letter to Boys . ee a 
30 Conscientious Compromises .... 2c «60 
31 —_ Mother and Me Intimate . 2c «.50 
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34 Preparation for Parenthood ......... 5c 1.40 
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304 Mothers’ and Teachers’ Club Booklet.... 25c 
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0 leaflets will be given as a reward for se- 
curing one new yearly subscription to American 
Motherhood outside of your own home. 
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$3,2 50 ciel for $10 


The AATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY issues 
a policy combining Life and Accident Insurance 
which stands without a rival. The AETNA $10 
Combination Policy gives (in Preferred rate occupa- 
tions) a wide range of protection at a very low cost. 
$2,000 for death, loss of limbs or sight from Travel, Elevator or 
Burning Building Accident. 


$1,000 for death, loss of limbs or sight from Ordinary Accident. 


The above amounts increase Ten Per Cent. each year for 
five years without additional cost. 


$250 FOR DEATH FROM ANY CAUSE—No Medical Examination Required, 
The accumulations, Double Benefits and Life Insurance 
provided by this Ten Dollar Combination make possible the 
payment of $3,250 at a cost of only $10 A YEAR, in 
addition to Weekly Indemnity for total or partial disability 
from accident. 
Even if you carry insurance let us send you the details 
of this policy. If you carry no insurance the more reason 
for you to send the coupon at once. 





















-fEtna Life Insurance Co, (orawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. Overland 


| am under && years of age and in good health. Tell me about AETNA Ten Dollar Combination 
My name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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The Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 
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lie in its absolute purity 
and wholesomeness, its 
delicious natural flavor, 
and its perfect assimila- 
tion by the digestive 
organs. 


Als there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers should be 
sure to get the genuine with our 


; trade-mark on the package. 
Reg. U. 8, Pat. Office 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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MOUNT MeKINUG'Y 


By Dr. frederick A, Cook 


Mount McKinley has risen to a peculiar prominence in the 
modern annals of exploration, but it does not occupy the posi- 
tion that it should have among the world’s great uplifts. It 
has been discussed and re-discussed, climbed and unclimbed so 
often by distorted press reports that it is ‘regarded as a joker 
among the trump cards of mountaineers. 

We made the first ascent by the most eastern of the three 
north ridges in 1906. Hershell Parker, coming later, claimed 
that the northeast ridge was unclimbable, and that, therefore, 
our first ascent was impossible. In 1912 he started in from the 
north, reached the upper part of the same ridge upon which our 
climb was made from the east, and claimed to have reached the 
top. He has, therefore, disproven his own charge that we did 
not climb the mountain. 

But why blot the white mantle of this virgin peak by contro- 
versy. There is room enough and honor enough on its great 
walls of alabaster for vast armies of future explorers. The 
splendid effort which Mr. Cairns and his hardy companions 
made is a worthy contribution to a new series of discovery and 
exploration. It is an inspiring example of what three men with 
courage and brains and muscle can do. I hope there will be 
more enterprises of a similar nature along the gold-strewn 
creeks, up the ice-polished slopes of the great mid-Alaska 
peak. There are many untried steps to a new wonderland. 

Mt. McKinley, by sheer altitude, not by latitude, pushes its 
ice-bejeweled crown into the realm and research of the Boreal 
midnight sun. For centuries the Indians watched with awe 
and admiration this midnight midsummer fire in all its crown- 
ing glory above the clouds, while the lower slopes were bathed 
in the chilly blue of the sub-Arctic night. For this reason, if for 
no other, Mt. McKinley is the world’s most remarkable 
mountain. 
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